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PRR A EWI. 


A BRIGHTER WORLD THAN THIS. 
BY MRS. ABDY, 
Oh! when I trod Life’s early ways, 
Hope winged my fleeting bours, 
I saw no shadow in her rays, 
No serpent in her flowers ; 
T thought on days of present joy, 
And years of future bliss, 
Nor deemed that sorrow could alloy 
So bright a world as this. 





Alas! the fairy dreams I wove, 
Soon fro.n my fancy fled, 
The friends who owned my tender love, 
Were numbered with the dead; 
Upon their pallid lips I pressed 
Affection’s parting kiss, 
They left me for a world of rest, 
A brighter world than this. 


Nor did the spacious world supply 
“Those ties of opening life, 

False was its mocking flattery, 
Keen was its bitter strife ; 

And then I first began to look 
For porer, truer bliss, 

And loved to trace, in God’s own book, 
A brighter world than this. 


My wounded heart desired relief, 
I found the good I sough: ; 

And now, in trial and in grief, 
I feel the soothing thought, 

That though the worldling may despair, 
When robbed of earthly bliss, 

The Christian humbly hopes to share 
A brighter world than this. 


SUMMER’S GONE. 
BY MRS. NORTON. 
Hark! through the dim woods dying, 
With a moan, 
Faintly the winds are sighing— 
Summer’s gone! 
There when my bruised heart feeleth, 
And the pale moon her face revealeth, 
Darkly my footstep stealezh 
To weep alone ; 
Hour after hour I wander— 
By men unseen— 
And sadly my young thoughts ponder 
On what hath been; 
Summer's gone ! 





There in our own green bowers, 
Long ago, 

Our path through the tangled flowers 
Treading slow ; 

Oft hand in hand entwining— 

Oft side by side reclining :— 

We've watched in its crimson shining 
The sunset glow. 

Dimly the sun now burneth 
For me alone— 

Spring after spring returneth, 
Thou art gone; 
Summer's gone! 


Still on my warm cheek playeth 
The restless breeze ; 

Still in its freshness stayeth 
Between the trees, 

Suill the blue streamlet gusheth— 

Sull the proud river rusheth— 

Still the calm silence husheth 
The heart's disease : 

But who shall bring our mectings 

ack again! 

What shalh recall thy greetings— 
Loved jn vain? 
Summer's gone ! 


jTHE MONARCH OF BATH.—BEAU NASH. 


The progress of Bath was a curiovs instance of change of manners produced 
by the change of circumstances. At the close of the seventeenth century Lon- 
don was still the great theatre of public tmusement. It is remarkable that the 
chief public amusement was geming. ‘hs had been the unfortunate legacy of 
Charles II. to his peopie 
recognised, and almost a privileged class ‘iheir movements were as periodical 
as those of the lawyers, with the exception, tiat they roved not only through 


England, but had their rendezvous in the chief Gties of Europe. London was | 


their headquarters during the witter. As the sewson advanced, they set off for 
the principal places where strangers resorted on the Continent; established 
themselves at A:x-la-Chapelle, Bagneres, the Germangities, and the Hague,then 
the seat of important negotiations. In the autumn t feturned to Englend, 
taking their course through the places where the colé@gtion of invalids and 
idlers gave some opportunity for the pursuit of their voeatnn, and in winter they 
were at their post in the coffee-houses of London again. 

Bath, in those days, was a pretty village. Its grand place o‘ association seems 
to have been a bowling-green, its chief promenade was a dovtle. row of syca- 
mores, and its principal employments yawning, and drinking thos@, waters which 


nothing but the most extraordinary fear of death, or the most singdlar insensibi- | 


lity to foulness in taste and smell, could ever have reconciled any tyman being 
to \ouching, after the first drop. ’ 

The feeble state of Queen Anne's health, in 1703, induced her physicians to 
recommend the Bath waters. The royal presence gave some publicity \o Bath, 
but added little to its popularity . 

Bath had long shared the general rvusticity of the time, for the court wa, vi- 
cious without being elegant ; andthe country, in contempt of its foreign m\n 
ners, took a pride in the national roughness 
edin. The squire waiked into the public room with his pipe in his mouth, and 
danced in his bouts ; the time for breaking 1 p the public balls depended wholly 
on the whim of the dancers; if it was their will, they broke off at midnight, or 
danced tilldawn. Those who regarded themselves as the superior order of birth 


or fortune, came to the dance with swords, and the evening sometimes ended in | where; andthe nobiiity heving declared that it did honour tv the poetry of the through the wetery way If 


Gaming was a piofession ; gamesters formed a large, | 


Smoking was every where indulg- | 


| amélée. Ruffians soon learned to assume the dress and swords of the aristo- 
j cracy; and Bath was on the point of being deserted by all gentlemen. But 
| this catastrophe was averted by a singular circumstance, and a singular indivi- 
dual. 
| A physician of some repute, conceiving himself insulted by the inhabitants, 
| commenced a series of attacks upon the efficacy of the waters, and finally exhibi- 
| ted his wrath in a pamphlet, of which he boasted “ that it would cast a toad into 
| the spring.” It happened that at this period a wandering gamester from London, 
| one of those “ gentlemen upon the town” who make so stirring a figure in the 
plays of the last century, had come to Bath for the first time. The popular 
elarmcaught his ear. It struck him that it offered an opening exactly calcula- 
ted for a genius like his own ; he laughed at the doctor’s pamphiet, told every 


body that, if the direction of public amusements was placed in his hands, he | 
would * expel the toad,” as the Italians cure#l the poison of che tarantula, by mu- | 


sic, and that he wanted only a few more fiddles to conquer. The conqueror, 
was the eccentric, extravagant, aud nearly/undone adventurer, te whom all the 
world has long since given the name of Beau Nash. 

The new sovereign of the menus plaisirg signalize1 the commencement of his 


| office like other monarchs, by demanding yniversal allegiance, and establishing 


acode. A sufficiently expressed character of what the previous manners were, 
may be traced in the digest issued by the new king. It was entitled— 


“ Rules to be obstrved at Bath. 

‘““1. That a visit of ceremony at first coming, and another at going away, are 
all that can be expected or desired by ladies of quality and fashion, except im- 
pertinents. 

“© 2. That ladies coming to the ball appoint a time for their footmer. coming to 
wait on them home, to prevent disturbance and inconveniences to themselves and 
others. 

“3. That gentlemen of fashion never appearing in a morning before the ladies 
in gowns and caps, show breeding and respect. 

**4. That no person take it ill that any one goes to another's play, or break- 
fast, and not theirs, except captious by nature. 

“5. ‘That no gentleman give his ticket for the balls to any but gentlewomen, 
unless he has none of his acquaintance. 

“6. That gentlemen crowding before the ladies at the ball. show ill man- 
ners, and that none do so for the future, except those who respect nobody but them- 
selves, 

“7, That no gentleman or lady take it ill that another dances before them, 
except such as have no pretence to dance at all. 

“8. That the elder ladies and children be content with a second bench at the 
ball, as being past, er not come to perfection. 

‘9. That the younger ladies take notice how many eyes observe them. This 
does not extend to the Have-at-alls ! 

“10. That all whisperers of lies and scandal be taken for their authors. 

“11. That ell repeaters of such lies and scandal be shunned by all company, 
ercept suchas have been guilty of the same crime. 

“« N. B.—Several men of no charac‘er, old women, and young ones of ques- 
| tioned reputation, are great authors of lies in these places, being of the sect of 
| Lenellers.”’ 





Whether our ancestors were wiser or weaker than ourselves, this code shows 
that they must have required a strong discipline to make them well-bred. All 
|} the old gentlemen of the past age seem to have rested their claims to refine- 
| ment on the embroidery of their coats, and the curls of their perukes 
| Nash's code is fit only for an academy of Hottentots ; and we may fairly triumph 
over the generation of stiff skirts and snuff-boxes, if their manners required as 
law what would now be repelled as libel. 

Even in their boasted etiquette of dress, they sometimes exhibited a singular 
rusticity. One of the most difficult reforms of the new masterof the ceremo- 
nies, was the prohibition of white aprons in the ball-room. This appendage, 
| which made a duchess look like a dairymaid, was one of his first objects of hos- 
| tility. One night, on seeing the Duchess of Queensbury enter the room in one 
| of those obnoxious aprons, Nash went up to her, remonstrated on its unsuitable- 

ness, and threw it among the ladies’ maids sitting on the back benches, saying 
that “none but waiting-women appeared in white aprons.’”” The Duchess had 
| the good sense to teke the reproof with a smile, and acknowledge that she bow- 
ed to his * Majesty's” authority. 





| 





Another and more serious offence soon exhibited the value of his rule. The 
| habit of wearing swords—one of the grossest absurdities of the time—often pro- 
| duced fatal rencontres. The ball-room, the theatre, and the streets, were the 
| frequent scenes of duels for the inost trifling causes. The modern advocates 
| for dueiling, who contend that it has the merit of keeping society in order,should 
explain low it was, that when every gemleman wore a sword, every day, nay al- 
most every hour, produced its quarrel. \A chance look, 2 peevish word, an acci- 
dental touchyegnd the sword was instgntly out; and men who had never seen 
each other before, found themselves engaged in deadly combat. Nash applied 
| himself, with characteristic spirit, to abblish the nuisance, by prohibiting swords 
| in all places of public entertamment. This, he humorously said, was ‘-only tu 
| hinder people from doing what they had no mind to;” the duellists being gene- 

rally spurred on to the conflict only by finding that the public gaze was upon 
| them. However, one desperate encounter of this kind so strongly excited pub- 
lic reprobation, that he was enabled to obtain his object. Two gentlemen, of 
the name of Taylor and Clarke, both professional gamesters, having quarrelled 
at play, went out to fight on the spot. It was night, andthey fought by torch- 
light in the public promenade. Taylor was desperately wounded, but lived for 
' seven years after, when he died of the wound; some accident having caused it 
to break out afresh, he bled to death.| Clarke, from that period, pretended to 
grow religious, and even turned Quaker, dying eighteen years after in poverty 
| and contrition. Sul it was thought ne¢essary to put the new regulation on the 
footing of gallantry ; and gentlemen were forbidden to wear swords, because 
| they often tore the ladies’ clothes, and also frightened them, by being drawn 
| in their presence.” Nash was supreme; ai.d wherever he heard of a challenge, 
instantly had both parties arrested. 
| Emboldened by this success, he commenced bis campaign against another nui- 
| sance. To induce the country gentlemen to wear shoes and stockings at the 
rooms, was looked upon as not much less difficult than to persuade a Highlander 
to invest his nether man in breechess, or an Esquimavx to part with his skin. 
Nash, strong in the cause of virtue, determined to make the experiment. The 
| squires resisted long and stoutly. They clung tothesr boots with hereditary 
| zeal until Nash tried ridicule. He tasked his muse for a song, which he enti- 
tled— 


“ FRonTINeLLA’s INVITATION TO THE ASSEMBLY 
“Come, one and all, to Hoyden hall, 
For there we meet to-night ; 
} - Let prudes and fools 
| . 
Mind fashions rules, 
We Hoydens ali decency slight 


| ** Come, trollops and slatterns, 
| Cock'd hats ard white aprons, 
} We beat up for folly'’s recruits ; 
| For why should not we 
In dress be as free, 


As H« g's Norton squires In boots’ 


This was certainly no very pointed shaft from Apollo's quiver, and yet it ay 
| is as cer y} 
pears to have stung the squires dersly. Set toa lively tune, it was sung every 


Bean | 


age, it made the wearing of boots, in ball-rooms, a formidable experiment for the 
future. 

But he was not content with a partial victory. Like the true general, nothing 
could satisfy him that did not drive the foe from the field. fo complete the 
overthrow of the boots, he called in the aid of that universal favourite, Punch. 
He exhibited a puppet-show, in which Punch made his appearance booted and 
spurred, in the full costume of the country squire. On paying his devoirs to a 
blooming beauty, the lady acktowledged a mutual passion, but objected to his 
boots; * He must get rid of them, or submit to be rejected.”. Punch was all 
astonishment at sucha request. “I am,” said he, “a country squire, Has 
any person living ever heerd of any of us taking off his boots! Why, m 
they are a part of ourselves; you might as well pull off our legs; we walk in 
them—we ride in them; we eat and drink iff them; we sleep and we wake in 
them ; we feast in them, and we will dance in them. | assure you they are quite 
| the thing in Bath. We are always seen in them at our country balls, too; and, 

in fact, without their boots country gentlemen are nothing.” But the blooming 
| beauty was not tobe convinced ; and finding argument nw ath and remonstrance 
| thrown away, kicked Punch out of her presence, boots and all. 

The moral of this piece of humour was found in the laughter of the lace, 

| and Punch had the honour of effecting a reform. At length Nash found himself 

so strong on the subject, that whenever any one entered the rooms in boota, he 
| walked up, and, bowing with assumed gravity, would express his regret ‘‘ that 
' the gentleman had forgotten his horse.” 

But he had other reforms to make. Thechairmen of Bath had begun to grow 

| numerous, and, in consequence, insolent. The chief part of them had flocked 

over from Ireland, and the spirit of riot had not received any diminution fromthe 
| circumstance. The chairmen having a monopoly of the public conveyance, 
| were like other monopolists; and gentlemen or ladies who presumed to walk 

home at night, instead of using the sedans, were liable to be insulted by those 
| fellows. Nash applied force to amend this evil, and shortly reduced’the refrac- 

tory to discipline. 

The lodgings for visiters were in a deplorable condition, and alike dirty and 
deer. The dining-rooms and chambers were without carpets, the floors being 
coloured brown with small-beer and soot, to hide their dirt. The furniture cor- 

! responded to the general state of the house, and consisted of a few vak-chairs, a 

| table, and a smal! looking-glass, with a fender and tongs. Of course, there were 

| occasional exceptions. A tariff for lodgings was subsequently adopted. 

| Nash seemec formed by nature and habit expressly for his office. His inter- 
course with the fashion of London had given him manners—his knowledge of 
the gamester’s life had made him familiar with all the interior of a curious and 
intricate system, which then involved nearly every idler, whether of fashion or 
below it. His natural sagacity taught him to apply his experience to the ad- 

vantage of his new dominion ; and his wit, pleasantry, and habitual politeness, 
made his authority light to Bath and every body. : 
The fame of the new regulations soon brought strangers to Bath; and the 
effect exhibited itself in the improvement of the streets and the erection 
of buildings. But the Assembly Room was still scarcely better than a booth. 
Nash now commenced his operations to remedy this want. One Harrison,rai 
a handsome building, for the use of which and the lighting he was to have 
three guineas a-week, ‘Fhe band of music, which ithad beomdbisfrst..care to 
form, and for which he provided by a subscription, was increased, and pai¢ / 
two guineas each by the week. Gardens were added to the rooms, and the 
became the fashionable promenade. t , 
The bells were the grand amusement, and Nash regulated them with. the 
strictest etiquette. He ordered that they should begin at six precisely.and as 
precisely end at eleven. This was done to allow of the attendance of the mvalids, 
by rendering the hours consistent with their health. Minuets—a ‘ashion im- 
ported from France, as France had imported them from Spain—opened each 
ball; the lady and gentleman of the highest rank present dancing the first. 
When the minuet was concluded, the lady was led to her seat, and the master of 
the ceremony led up a new lady, each gentleman being expected to ‘ance two 
minuets; this portion of the dancing generally lasting two hours. When the 
minuets were ended, which to us would appear intolerably tedious—though old 
ladies and gentlemen still declare that grace of movement and elegance of man- 
ners were never seen since their decay, and scarcely scruple to insinuate that 
| to this fatal neglect we owe no slight share of the French Revolution—at eight, 
ceuntry dances were permitted, women of title, according to their rank, taking 
the highest places. At nine, the gentlemen led the ladies to tea. On return- 
| ing, they resumed the dance till eleven, At that moment the master of the ce- 
'remonies advanced into the room, and, holding vu) lus finger, ordered the band 
to desist. The ball closed instautly, and the ladies were handed to their sedan 
chairs. So strict was this etiquette, that no authority was suffered to in re. 
It is on record, as an instance of Nash's inflexible virtue-on this point, that one 
‘night the Princess Amelia, sister of George III, desiring him-te order “oe 
dance more,’ after he had given the signal for closing the ball, he declared tp 
her Royal Highness that his laws were, like the laws of Lycurgus, irreversible 
by any power, however royal or however fair. 

It is seid, that one of the pupils of Titian replying to some suggestion for 
improving his picture, “ that it was but atrifle ;” the great master observed, 
ihat perfection is made ‘up of trifles, but perfection is no trifle.” Nash’s re- 
gulations, trifling as they are in detail, yet had no trifling consequence. 
‘They were actually the means of ns a small town intoa great one, refining 
the manners of an important portion of English society ; reconciling the care of 
health with the rational pursuit of pleasure, and teaching the nation,how to be at 
once “merry and wise.”’ 

‘Order’? was Nash’s first law; and every transaction, every hour and amuse- 
ment, was regulated by a settled and known rule. The arrival of every per- 
son of rank, or other distiuction, in Bath, was welcomed by a peal of the ab- 
bey bells, and subsequently by the city band, or “ waits;” for this a fee was 
established, frou half a-crown to half-a-guinea. [It was objected. that the peal 
might disturb the sick ; but Nash, with his usual knowledge of human nature, 
cbserved, ‘that the people must be very sick indeed, when they had lost all cu- 
riosity ; that the sound of the bells, announcing a new arrival, made ewery one 
anxious to know whose it was, and that no city was the worse for being kept 
elive.’” Some of the regulations remain to this day, some have. fallen into 
disuse by the change of circumstances; but they all exhibit the talent for 
sagacious arrangement which characterized this singular and certainly dexte- 
rous personage 

Tt was “expected” that the head of every family should subscribe to all the 
public places immediately on his arrival. Two guineas to the balls and_ the 
pump-room; from half a-crown toa guinea for walkingin the gardens of the 

| assembly rooms; half-a-guinea subscription to the ewculating library, and 
another subscription to the coffee-house for the pens, ink, and paper with 
which he wrote lis letters there; the coffee-house being, in those days, the chief 
place of correspoudence. ‘Thus health, exerc'se, and books, were provided to- 
gether. 
~ But the great object was to provide employment, or amusement, for every 
| one at every ho Notoriously, nothing is so difficult as to amuse 
idiers, or to make those employ the mselves who have no other pursuit than 


Nash's 
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r of the day. 


| pleasure. Every thing in this world ismore easily killed than time. 

| ingenuity contrived te turn the duty jnto a pastime, and the pastime into a do- 
tv. The bath was the first object, The hours were appomted between six 

| and nine in the morning. The lady was bro ght ina close chair, dressed in her 
bathing clothes, to the bath. On her descending the steps into the water, she 
was presented with a little floating basin, in which were placed her handkerchief, 
a snuff bos, and a nos@gay. If a woyice, she had an attendant to guide her 


} accustomed to this curious immersion, she fo! 





jowed her own fancies, and played the Naiad until she was satisfactorily boiled. 
After the bath hours the pump-room was opened, where the company assem- 
bled to chat and drink the waters During the drinking of this nauseous draught 
an orchestra continued to play, probably on the principle of the music at the 
_ sacrifices of Moloch, to drown the cries of the roasting children. The company 
then returned to their own homes to breakfast, or joined public breakfasts in the 
assembly rooms. By this time the newspapers were to be found in the coffee- 
houses ; and, as the ladies had a separate coffee-house, they enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of turning politicians for the day. 
The morning was now handsomely got rid of. On the Sundays and holy- 
days the majority went tochurch. On other days the company spread them- 
selves through the environs of the town, or found health and exercise in the 
promenades. The more adventurous rode and drove to the hills which diver- 
sify this fine country ; the fashionable promenaded the streets ; ‘he philoso- 
phers turned over the shelves of the libraries; the poets, the sentimentalists, 
and the lovers, wandered along the banks of the soft flowing “Avon.” Every 
ue was occupied, every one found provision for his peculiar taste. There ne- 
ver was a republic so free, a despotism so unresisted, or a monarchy so happy. 
Then came dinner. Instead of our modern unnatural bour of seven or eight, 
it was at four; for every one who went to the ball-roow must be there before 
six. Eerly rising had strengthened the frame, pleasant society had enlivened 
the spirits, and a day of exercise had given an appe‘ite for a simple meal which 
then constituted dinner. After dinnerthe pump-reom was again opened : every 
Tuesday and Friday there was a public ball: ad with those were intermingled 
| ser parties, balls, and suppers. It may be presumed that the author of this 
ourishing state of things enjoyed his triumph. Never man enjoyed it more. 
“ Kings may be great, but Nash was glerious.” It is true that the Brunswick 
family were on the throne of England, but Nash was autocrat of Bath. The 
‘moment the Londoner entered the City of the Fountains, he felt himself un- 
‘der another sovereign. The politics and parties of the kingdom were unheard 
of within the new realm. Pleasure was the public principle. The magistrates 
of the city finding the advantages of Nash’s administration, bowed down to him 
on all occasions. The populace new no other master : the visiters submitted, with- 
ut a murmur, to his control ; and even the highest nobles, to whom Bath was 
becoming a delightful resource against the monotony of the court circle, 
‘would have sooner thought of overthrowing the Hanover succession, and, per- 
‘haps, accomplished it more easily, than shaking the master of the ceremonies on 
chis throne. 

Nash now rapidly exhibited a sense of his dignity. As monarchs have the 
crown jewels reset for their coronation, and Cesar covered his baldness with 

Maurels, Nash put’on an immense white hat. Like Cesar, he was still tender 
on the score of ambition, and said, that his reason for adopting this phenome- 
non, was “ to prevent his hats being stolen ;” but those who knew him and hu- 
‘man nature better, justly said, that it was his “ sign of supremacy.” To ths 
he soon added other evidences of his taste for distinction. He set up an equi 
page, of adescription which, even in our age of extravagance, vould appear ex- 
travagant—a chariot with six grevs, laced lacqueys, French horns, and outri- 
ders. His cress wae covered with embroidery, his periwig was of dimensions 
unseen befvre, his lace was the choicest Mechlin—from top to toe, he was 
** every inch aking.” 

We must now give aglance at the rise as well as at the progress of this mo- 
march. Richard Nash was born in S-vansea in 1674, the son of a gentleman, 
who, however, had a partnership in trade—a pursuit which, however since ho 
noured, was then disregarded by the hot blood of the gentry. His mother was 
niece to the gallant Colonel Payer, who was killed in defending Pembroke 
Castle against Cromwell and his rebels. Young Nash, whose early vivacity 
Ahad given his family strong hopes of his success in life, after receiving the 
‘best education which their finances would allow, was sent to Jesus College,Ox- 
‘ford, as preparatory to being called to the bar. But the university is often a 
perilous experiment to a young and unsettled temper; and Nash exhibited his 
first independence, by falling in love before he was seventeen, and making an 
offer of marriage. But his tutor, discovering the design, interposed, aud broke 
off this premature attempt to ruin himself and the unlucky person who was 
about to share his undoing. This affair sent him home; and to college he de- 
*elared his determination to return no more. He then entered the army as an 
ensign. But soldiership, even in peace, was found too severe a restraint for his 
volatility, and, after incurring some debts, he reverted to his original intention of 
following the law. Of all pursuits this might seem the least consistent with the 
tastes of 2 habitual rambler. But the barrister of a hundred years ago was 
made of a very different material from the laborious and secluded student of la- 
‘ter jurisprudence. Lord Eldon, when once asked-the best way to live by the 
bar, said—* That he knew of but one; to live like a hermit and work like a 
horse.” But the Templar of the past age was the wit, the man of pleasure, the 
haunter of theatres, the licensed critic on the drama, the privileged conversa- 
tionist, the established authority in all matters of taste, pleasantry, and eccen- 
‘tricity. He lived too near the city to be altogether the man of fashion, and too 
far from the commercial world to be the man of business. But hie hovered be- 
tween both, and prided himself on combining the elegance of the one with the 
activity of the other. Of course, there were striking exceptions, and the great 
science of English law had its philosophers; but the characteristics of the Tem- 

lar in society were an embroidered svit and a sword ; a fluent tongue upen eve- 
pic of tie day, a constant attendance at the pit of the playhouse, an invin- 
assurance, and the invafuable art of contriving to live without money 
found this kind of life the one exactly formed for him. Adirvit, of easy 
and a quick sense of his own interest. he was every where, and d'splay- 
of the Templar. His first maxim was, always to be well dressed. 
“The pomp of our ancestors inthe outer'man was enormous; and fortunes were 
expended in the laced ruffles, the velvet coat, and the diamond broach and buck- 
les of a beau. Nash had a natural taste for dress, and took guod care that his 
should be conscpicuous ; the payment of his unlucky tailo’s was, of course, post- 
poned toa long futurity. But his appearance led him into high society, and his 
‘coat and waistcoat made him friends, where his virtues, if he had them, would 
probably have left him—*‘ to eat his mutton cold.” Even among the Templars he 
was so much distinguished, that in the pageant which the Middle Temple exhi- 
“bited to William the Third on his accession,according to the custom of the time, 
“he was chosen to superintend the performance, and conducted it with such skill 








as to attract the notice cf even the phlegmatic and solid-minded sovereign, who | 


offered to knight him. On this occasion, however, Nash made perhaps the only 
“false step which he ever made in courtiership. He rashly refused the offer, say- 
“ing. “If your majesty is pleased to make me a knight, [ wish it may be ove of 
your poor knights of Windsor, and then! shall have a fortune at least able to 
support my title ;" the * poor knights,” (since called by a more becoming name, 
the “ military knights,”’) Caving opens j1om the pi which then ons con- 
siderable in those cheaper days. But the king took no notice of the request. 
Kings are not fund of refusals when they propose civilities, and Nagh, by 
pati rejecting the title, lost the pension which probably would have fol- 
w 


Bat in all his dissipation, there was an under current of good nature. On his 
leaving the Temple in debt, when his accounts were brought before the masters, 
they were struck with one item. ‘To making one man happy, £10." On ask- 
“ig its meaning, Nash replied, “ that one day happening to hear a poor man say 
vto his wife and large family that £10 would make him happy, he could not re- 
strain himself from making the trial’’ He furtver said, that if the masters did 
not think proper to allow the charge, he would refund the money. The masters, 
however, were so much please’l, that they thanked him for Lis benevolence, and 
desired that double the sum might be given in their name, 

The age was one of frolic, sometimes extravagant, sometimes dangerous, but 
which in none of its shapes would now be endured. Nash, gaming at York,ooce 
lost every shilling he was worth. He was offered fifty guineas to try his for- 
tune again, on condition of standing naked in a blanket at the great door of the 
Minster as the congregation were _— out. He adopted the condition at 
once: and atthe appointed time appeared in his blanket. The Dean recognized 
him. “ What !”. he exclaimed, “‘ Mr. Nash in masquerade?” ‘* Only a York- 
‘shire penance, Mr. Dean, for keeping bad company,” said Nash, pointing to his 
‘companions. 

He ouce won a wager, by riding naked through a vilage on 2 cow. This 
Tom of Coventry exhibition, which was then looked on as a proof of spirit, 
would now consign the hero to the hancs of the police; but the man who 
deals in affairs of this order, may often incur rougher treatment. He was in- 
vited by some naval officers to a dinner on board their ship; he being left in ig- 
norance that the vessel was under sailing orders for the Mediterranean, he al- 
lowed himself to indulge in wine until he was carried to his bed. When he 
awoke, he found himself at sea. He had now no resource but to make the voy- 
age; during which the ship fought an engagement, and Nash saw one of bis 

friends kisled by his side, himself receiving a bullet, as he averred, in the leg. 

But Nash had now become a wiser if not a graver man; and his success at 
Bath seemed to promise him a secure fortune. The histories of popular favour 
ites would often be valueble, if it were merely for their experience. Nash had 
ene vice, which ultimately obscured al! his prospects. The spirit of gaming 
which had led him into his early embarrassments, and which his poverty had 
partially checked, returned in his prosperity with new force. Still, without de- 

siring to excuse this fatal propensity in a man of gencrous but irresolute mind, 
all the excuse may be offered in his instance, whieh is to be found im high ex. 
ample and universal custom Dangerous as geming continues, it was then ut- 
terly destructive. Every man of fashion and fortune habitually played; and 
thousands, who had neither, adopted play as a regular pursuit. The laws, which 
its enormity froin time to time had stimulated a reluctant legislature to enact, 
were either dead by disuse or opénly defied. Nash, whose fivances had been 
rapidly exhausted by his new style of living, reinforced them by the gaming 






tables, and, in the beginning, won large sums. But his characters as a 
dian of public decorum and as a gamester, naturally came into strange collision. 
There were frequent instances when his better part predominated, and he inter- 


| fered to save the thoughtless from utter ruin. One was well known :— 

A fellow of Oxford, a young man, had been so smit with a love of gaming, 
thet he threw up his fellowship and carne to Bath, determined to make his for- 
tune at once or be ruined. He had the unusual fate of svon winning a sum 
sufficient to give him a provision for life ; but he persevered, and with the still 
more unusual fate of continuing his luck, until, before the winter, he had added 
four thousand pounds to his former capital. Nash, who had lost some money to 
him, one a invited im to supper. As they sat together over their wine, 
he said, ** Perhaps, sir, you may imagine that I have invited you in order to take 
my revenge; but I hadno such intent. I have asked you here in order to give 
you some advice, of which, pardon me for saying, J think you are likely to stand 
inneed. You are now drawn away by a torrent of success ; but a time will come 
when you will regret having left the quiet of a ccllege life for the uncertain pro- 
ivssion of a gamester. Runs of ill-luck will come, as sure as day and night 
succeed each other. Take my advice—be content with what you have got; 
for I can tell you, that had you the Bank of England it would finally slip through 
your fingers. I have not the honour of being acquainted with you; but, to 
convince you that I wish you well, I shall now give you sixty guineas, to re- 
ceive twenty every time you lose two hundred at one sitting.” Tre young gen- 
tleman thanked him, but refused the offer. The prophecy was true; he was 
finally undone. 

Shortly after, a circumstance occurred, equally characteristic, though more 
productive to Nash's finances. A noble duke who played high, once, under the 
immediate remorse of having lost avery considerable sum, begged of Nash to 
tie him up for the future by a penalty. Nash accordingly gave him a hundred 
guineas, to receive ten thousand whenever the noble Lord lost ten thousand 
pounds at one sitting. But the Duke’s passion was inveterate. Soon after, 
having lost at hazard eight thousand guineas, and being on the point of throwing 
for three thousand more, Nash, who was present at this dissipated scene, seized 
the dice -box, and generously entreated him to think of what he was doing, and 
remember the penalty. The remonstrance had the effect for the time ; and on 
that night the duke plavedno more. But when was a gamester ever reclaimed ! 
The madness of play was so strong upon him, that he soon after lost an immense 
sum at Newmarket, and paid the penalty. 

An incident subsequently occurred, which was more like a scene in a drama 
than a thing of real life. A young member of the peerage, madly fond of play, 
had come to gratify his passion in Bath, when he began tu lose rapidly. Nash, 
pitying his insanity, determined to give him a practical lesson. Knowing his 
own superior skill, he engaged the young peer to play agains* himself for a large 
sum. His lordship lost; he staked again a still largersum; this, too, he lost, 
and losing his temper along with it, je plunged headlong into ruin. Determined 
to throw every thing away, he lost bis estate, and sending for some of the writ- 
ings, he deposited them in Nash’s hands. He had now nothing that he could 
lose but his carriage and horses. ‘These, too, he lost. He now sat in the de- 
spair of one who felt himself helpless and utterly undone. After Nash had suf- 
fered him to undergo this salutary torment fora while, he said to him, ‘* You 
have now ruined yourself. I am master of every guinea you are worth in the 
world. A single night has done this. Now, listen to my proposal. It was not 
my intention to ruin you. But if I did not, well know that there are others 
who would. There, take your titledeeds again. I forgive you your whole 
debt to me; requiring only that you skall look upon yourself as owing me five 
thousand pounds, whenever I may call for such a sum.” ‘The peer, surprised at 
this sudden and generous restoration, gladly accepted the condition. But the 
penalty was never demanded during his lifetime. Subsequently to his decease, 
Nash, falling into embarrassments, applied for the money to his heir. The debt 
was acknowledged, and was honourably paid without hesitation.—( Remainder 
next week.) 





PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN RENAUD. 
From Sir Charles Napier’s “ Lights and Shades of Military Life.” 
[Continued from the last Albion.} 


A SEAMAN. 

As soon as the Emperor had quitted the apartment, two ecclesiastics came to 
his Holiness, and, supporting him under each arm, led him away, faint, agita- 
ted, and trembling. 

I staid till night in the alcove where I had overheard this conversation. My 
ideas were confounded, but it was not the terror of this scene that deranged 
them. I was overwhelmed by what I had seen, and now, knowing to what pal- 
try calculatiuns of purely personal ambition Genius was capable of descending, 
I hated that passion, which had just degraded before my face the most brilliant 
of rulers—him who will perhaps give his name to the age, for having thrown it 
back ten years in its march. I felt that it was folly to devote one’s self to any 
man, since despotic authority cannot fail to render our weak hearts wicked ; but 
} knew not to what idea I was thenceforward to attach myself. I have-told you 
that T was then eighteen, and I had still within me but a vague instinct of the 
true,the good, the beautiful, though sufficiently strong to engage me incessantly 
in the search afterthem. ‘That is the only thing in me that I esteem. 

I deemed it my duty to keep what I had seen to myself ; but I had ‘reason 
toimagine, from what soon afterwards happened, that my sudden disappearance 
from the Emperor's suite had been noticed. I remarked nochange in the man- 
ner of the sovereign towards me! but I passed very few more days about his 
person, and the attentive study that I purposed making of his character was 
suddenly cut short. Ireceived orders one morning to set out immediately for 
the camp at Boulogne, and, on my arrival, was directed to go on board one of 
| the flat-bottomed boats which were upon trial there. 

I set out with much less pain than I dare say I should have done, had I been 
obliged to take this journey before the scene at Fontainbleau. I breathed more 
freely as I left behind me that old palace andits forest, and, from this involun- 
tary relief, I felt that my Seidism had received a death blow. I was grieved 
at first at this discovery, and | trembled for the dazzling illusion which imposed 
this blind attachment upon me as a duty. ‘lhe great egotist had exhibited him- 
self naked before me; but, when I hae got to a distance from him, I began to 
contemplate him inhis works, and by means of this view he regained over me 
part of that tnayic ascendency by which he bad fascinated the world. However, 
it was. rather the gigantic idea of war which henceforward haunted me than 
that of him who represented it in such an awful manner; and, at this grand 
sight, I felt an insensate enthusiam for the glory of battles increasing within 
me, silencing all scruples respecting the master who ordered them, and making 
ine regard with pride the perpetual toil of those who all appeared but as his 
humble workmen. 

The picture was in reality Homeric, and fit to captivate scholars by the in- 
cessant bustle of action. Something false was nevertheless blended with it, 
and presented itself to me, thuugh as yet vaguely and indistinctly ; and I felt 
the necessity of a beiter life than mine, which would eneble me to discover the 
ground of allthis. I had just learned to measure the captain ; it was now re- 
quisite that I should sound war. I will tell you what new event gave me this 
second lesson. For I have had three severe lessons in my life, and, after medi- 
tating on them every day, I relate to you the circumstances by which they were 
furnished. ‘Their shocks were violent, and the last completely overthrew the 
idol of my soul. 

The apparent demonstration of conquest and of an invasion of England, the 
revival ofthe memory of William the Conqueror, the discovery of Cwsar’s 
camp at Boulogne, the sudden assemblieg of nine hundred vessels in that port 
under the protection of a fleet of five hundred sail, continually announced ; the 
formation of camps at Dunkirk and Ostend, at Calais, at Montreuil, and at St 
Omer, under the commana of four marshals; the military throne, from which 
fell the first stars of the Legion of Honour ; the reviews, the festivities, the 
partial attacks—all this parade reduced, according to geometrical language,to its 
simplest expression, had three objects; to annoy England, to lull Europe, to 
concentrate and to excite the enthusiasm of the army. 

These three points gained, Boneparte suffered the artificial machine, which 
he had been setting to work at Boulogne, to drop piecemeal When I arri- 
ved, it was playing empty like the water-works at Marly. The generals there 
were still making the false movements of an ardour which they did not feel. 
They continued to send to sea a few miserable vessels, disdained by the English 
and sunk by them from time to time. A command was given to me in one of 
these vessels, the very day after my arrival. 





On that day there was but a single English frigate at sea. She tacked with | 
slow and majestic motiun ; she sailed to and fro, she inclined first to one side and 
then to the other, she looked at herself in the watery mirror, she glided along, | 
she stopped short, she sported in the sun, like a swan that is bathing herself. | 
The miserable flat-bottomed boat—a new and wretched contrivance—had ven- 
tured out pretty far, with four others of the same kind; and, having held on 
our course ever since moruaing, we began to be proud of our hardihood, when we 
discovered all at once the peaceful gambols of the frigate. They would no 
doubt bave appeared to us extremely graceful and poetical, beheld from the 
shore, or if she had merely amused herseif by playing her pranks between] 
England and us, but it was, on the contrary, between us and France. We were 
above a league from the shore. This made us thoughtful. 





We set all our wretched sails, and plied our still more wretched oars ; and, 
while we were exerting our utmost efforts, the peaceful frigate continued to| 
take her sea-bath and to describe a thousand pleasing figu’es around us, chang-| 
ing her pace and herdirection like a well-trained horse, and making esses and 
zeds upon the water in the most delightful manner. 











We remarked that she had 
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the good nature to let us pass several times in front of her without firing one 


of ber guns; nay, all at once, she drew them back and closed her ports. 

I really imagined at first that this was a purely pacific maneuvre, and was 
puzzled to account for such politeness. But a sturdy old seaman roused me by 
nudging my elbow. ‘ That looks bad,” said he. In fact, after she had suffer- 
ed us to run agood way ahead of her, like mice before a cat, the amiable and 
beautiful frigate bore down upon us in full sail, and, withaut deigning to fire, 
dashed against us with her prow, asa horse with his chest, smashing, crushing, 
sinking, and passing merrily over us, leaving a few boats to pick up the prison- 
ers, of whom I was one, and the tenth out of two hundred whe had left Bou- 
logne in the morning. The name of this beautiful frigate was the Naiad, and 
to keep up the good old French habit of punning, we afterwards never called her 
ms thing but the Noyade. 

had received such a severe ducking that they were on the point of throw- 
ing me overboard for dead, when an officer, examining my pocket-book, found 
in it the letter from my father which you have just read, with Lord Collingwood’s 
signature. He caused more particular attention to be paid to me; and, when I 
recovered the use of my senses, I found myself, not on board the graceful 
Naiad, but in the Culloden. I inquired who commanded her. Admiral Col-, 
lingwood was the laconic reply. 1 concluded that this must be a relative of the 
Lord Collingwood who had known my father, but when I was taken to him I 
discovered my mistake. It was the same man. 

I could not repress my surprise when he told me, with a truly paternal kind- 
ness, that, after having had the father in his custody, he was far from expecting 
that he should ever have to take charge of the son, but he hoped that he should 
have no more reason to complain of the one than of the other; that he was pre- 
sent at the last moments of that old officer, and that, on learning my name, 
he had directed me to be brought on board his ship. He spoke the best French, 
with a melancholy mildness, the expression of which has never been effaced from 
my memory. He offered me permission to remain on board the Culloden, on 
giving my word of honour not to make any attempt at escape. 

I gave my word, without hesitation, after the manner of youths of eighteen ; 
and, faring much better in the Culloden than I should have done in a prison ship, 
surprised at meeting with nothing to .justify the prejudices instilled into us 
against the English, I soon got acquainted with the officers of the ship, who 
were highly amused by my ignorance of their language and of nautical matters, 
and tuok the more pains to instruct me in both, because the admiral treated me 
as hisson. Still a profound sadness came over me when I beheld at a distance 
the white coasts of Normandy, and [ retired that | might not weep. I repressed 
my tears, aifficult as I found it to do so, for [ was young and courageous ; but 
afterwards, as soon as my will ceased to control my heart, as soon as I was a-bed 
and asleep, the tears trickled from my eyes in spite of me, and made my pillow so 
wet as to waken me. 

One night in particular—there had been a new prize made of a 
French brig; | had seen her founder at a distance, without the pos- 
sibility of saving a single man of the crew ; and, notwithstanding the gravity 
and the self-restraint of the officers, I could not help hearing the shouts and 
the huzzas_ of the seamen who saw with joy the expedition melting away, and 
the sea swallowing, drop by drop, that avalanche which had threatened to crush 
their country. I had retired and shut myself up all day in the little room which 
had been fitted up for me by Admiral Culling wood's order, near his own cabin, as 
if the more expressly to proclaim his protection ; and, when night came on, I 
went by myself upon deck. I had felt the enemy about me more than 
ever, and I began to reflecton my career, so soon stopped short, with extreme 
bitterness. 

I had alieady been fora month a prisoner of war; and the Admiral, who in 
public treated me with such kindness, had spoken to me but fora moment in 
private, on the first day of my coming on board. He was mild but cold, and in 
his manners, as well as in those of the English officers, there was a point at 
which familiar intercourse ceased, and where studied politeness interposed as a 
barrier to every path. It is this which makes you feel that you are living in a 
foreign country. I was seized with a sort of terror, on considering that this 
state of exclusion might last till the end of the war, and 1 regarded as inevi- 
table the sacrifice of my youth, wasted in the inglorious uselessness of the 
prisoner. 

The ship with all sails bent, was going at a great rate, though I could not 
feel her move. My hands rested upon a rope, and my head upon beth my 
hands, and, thus bending down, I fixed my eyes on the water. Its green and 
sombre depths gave me a sort of dizziness, and the silence of night was inter- 
rupted by none but English cries. I hoped for a moment that the ship was car- 
rying me far away from France, and the next morning I should not behold 
those steep white cliffs cut out of the beloved soil of my poor country. I 
thought that I should thus be delivered from the perpetual hankering produced 
within me by that sight, and at least be spared the torment of not being able to 
think of escaping without dishonour—a torment equal to that of Tantalus, 
under wh ch a burning thirst of country must coasume me for I knew not 
how long. 

T was oppressed by my solitude, and wished for a speedy occasion to put my- 
self in the way of being killed. I pondered upon composing my death cleverly, 
and in the grand and grave manner of the ancients. I devised an heroic end, 
worthy of those which had been the subject of so many conversations — 
pages and juvenile warriors, the object of such envy among my companions. 
was in one of those reveries which, at eighteen, resemble a continuation of ae- 
tion and combat rather than a serious meditation, when I felt a gentle pull at 
my arm, and on turning my head, saw standing beside me the good Admiral 
Collingwood 

He had in his hand his night telescope, and he was dressed in full uniform, 
with rigid English precision. He put one hand upon my shoulder in a fatherly 
manner, and [ remarked a look of deep melancholy ia his large dark eyes and on 
his brow. His white, half powdered hair fell carelessly over his ears, and there 
was together with the unalterable calmness of his voice and manner, a deep sad- 
ness which particularly struck me on that night, and at once excited in me in- 
creased respect and attention. ; 

* Fretting already, my boy 7” said he—‘*T have some little things to say to 

you. Will you come and chat with me a while ?” 
" Tstammered forth a few incoherent words of politeness and thanks, in 
which there was probably not even common sense, for he took no notice of 
them, and seated himselfon a bench, holding me by the hand. I was standing 
before him. 

‘You have beena prisoner but a month,” he resumed, “ and] have been so 
for thirty-three years. Yes, my friend, 1 ama prisoner to thesea ; It confines 
me on every side; waves, nothing but waves : | see nothing else, hear nothing 
else. My hair has grown gray amidst their foam,and my back becomes somewhat 
bent already under their spray. I have spent so little time 1 England that I 
know it only by the map. My country is an ideal being, which I have merely 
had a glimpse of, but which I serve like a slave, and which treats me with 
the more severity the more need it has of me. It is the common lot ; nay, 
what we ought most to wish is to have such chains, but sometimes they are very 
heavy.” 

He paused for a moment, and we were both silent, for I durst not utter a word 
perceiving that he meant to continue. ‘ 

“| have maturely considered,” said he, “and I have questioned myself as ‘o 
my duty while I have you on board withme | might havesent you to Englarid, 
but then you might have been plunged into a distress from which | will always 
protect you, and into a despair from which to? I hope to save you. I hada real 
friendship for your father, and I will here give him a proof of it: if he sees us, 
he will be satisfied with me ; don't you think so I 

The Admiral again paused, and pressed my hand. He even drew nearer, and 
looked closely at me, todiscover the fect produced upon me by what he was 
saying. But I was too much confounded to make any reply. He proceeded 
et hea cea written to the Admiralty, recommending that, on the first ex- 
change of prisoners, you shoulé be sent back to France. But,” he added, “ I 
frank'y own to you that it ma/ be a long time before this takes place ; for not 
only does Bonaparte throw »bstacles in the way, but very few prisoners are ta- 
ken from us. Meanwhile I must tell you, that I should be pleased to see you 
learn the language of year enemies; you see that we understand your's. If 
you like, we will studs together, and [ will lend you Shakspeare and Cook's 
Voyages. Keep uy Your spirits; you will be free before me; for, if the 
Emperor does not #ake peace, I must end my days at sea.’ 

This tone of kixdness by which he associated himself with me, and made 
us comrades in Sis floating prison, caused me to feel for him. I compre- 
hended that, in this sacrificed and secluded life, he was impelled to do good 
as a secret consolation for the harshness of his wholly warring mission. 

“Sir,” sed 1, “before you teach me the words of a new language, acquaint 
me with 14e thoughts by which you have attained this perfect serenity, this 


| equality of mind, which resembles happiness, and which disguises an everlast- 
; P . 


ing enxtt. ---- Forgive what I am going to say to, but I fear that this virtue is 
but a perpetual dissimulation s 

«You are very much mistaken,” said he; “the sentiment of duty @cquires 
at last such sway over the mind, that it enters into the character aod becomes 
one of its principal features, just as wholesome food, perpetually taken, can 
change the mass of the blood, and become one of the principles of our 
constitution. I have learned from experience, better perhaps than any man, 
how ex:remely easy it is toarrive at complete forgetfulness of self. But we 
cannot put off the man entirely, and there are things that keep firmer hold of 
the heart than we could wish.” 

Here he once more paused, and raised his long telescope. He placed it on 
my shoulder, to look at a distant light that was gliding along the horizon ; and, 
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seated himself by me on the ship's side. I saw that he had, for a | 
long t'me, something to say, which he hesitated to begin upon. 
ee You never valk 0 me about your father!” said he, all at once. “T am 
surprised that you have no questions to ask me concerning him, that you have 
not wanted to know something about his illness, about what he said, about his 


. eiving in a moment, from the motion, what it was, ‘ Fishing: boats,” said 
er he 


*Jast wishes.” 


And, as the night was very light, I perceived that I was still closely watched | 
by his large dark eyes. ' ; 

“T was aftaid of being indiscreet,” said I, with embarrassment. 

He squeezed my arm, as if to prevent me from proceeding. 

“Tt is not that, my child; it is not that :” and he shook his head doubtingly, | 
but with a look of kindness. eee . 

“Thave had few opportunities of speaking to you. : 

“Still less is that 1 aaid he, inceneneinn me. “ You might have talked to 
me on that subject any day, if you hadpleased.” | ; 

I remarked agitation and somewhat of reproach in his accent. This was 
what be had upon his heart. I bethought me of another silly answer to justify | 
myself; for nothing makes one look so foolish as bad excuses. 

“ Sir,” said I, ‘the humiliating sense of captivity engrosses more than you 
can imagine.” And I remember that, in uttering these words, I strove to 
assume an air of dignity and a Regulus look, calculated to produce an effect 
upon him. ' oita . 

“Ah, poor fellow! poor boy!” he exclaimed, “you don’t stick to the 
truth. Search your heart, and you will there find an indifference for which 
you are not accountable, but probably, the military profession of your poor fa- 
ther.” 

He had opened the way to Truth, and I let her take it. 

“ft is certain,” said [, ‘ that I knew very little of my father; I had scarcely 
seen him more than once, at Malta.” 

“That is the truth!” cried he. 


“ There lies the cruelty! my friend. My 
two daughters will some day say the same. They will say: ‘ We knew very 
little of our father ! Sarah and Mary will say this! And yet I love them with 
a heart warm andtender. I educate them, though at this distance; I watch 
over them from my ship ; I write to them every day; I direct their reading, 
their studies ; I send them ideas and sentiments ; I receive their childish com- | 
munications in return ; I scold them; I make it up with them; I know all that | 
they do ; I know'what day they have been at church in too smart dresses. I | 

ive theit mother continual instructions for them; I foresee who will be their | 
overs, who will solicit their hands, who will marry them; their husbands will | 
be my sons; I am bringing them up to be simple and pious women—is it pos- 
sible to be more the fatherthan I am? .... Well! this is all nothing, because 
they do not see me.” ; é 

He uttered the concluding words with tremulous voice, evidently akin to 
tears.... After a moment’s silence, he continued. 

“Yes, Sarah never sat on my knee since she was two years old, and I never 
had Marv in my arms but before her eyes were yet opened. Yes, it cannot be 
otherwise than that you should have been indifferent towards your father, and 
that they should some day grow so towards me. One does not love an invisible 
parent. What is their father to them? a daily letter—a piece of advice,— 
more or less cold. One does not love a piece of advice, cne loves a being— 
and a being that one never sees might as well not exist—one does not love it— 
and, when it dies, it is not more abseent than it was before—and one does not , 
weep for it!” | 

His voice was choked, and he stopped. Unwilling to enter farther into that | 

ainful feeling before a stranger, he retired and paced the deck for some time. | 
Fan at first, deeply moved at this sight ; he awakened in me a remorse for | 

_ not having known the value of a father, and to this conversation I owed the 
first tender, natural, sacred emotion, that my heart ever experienced. From 
that deep regret, from that insurmountable sadness, amidst the brightest military 
renown, I became sensible how much I had lost in never having known the 
love of home, which could give such cutting pangs to a great heart ; I compre- | 
hended how much there was factitious in our brutal and barbarous education, in | 
our insatiable eagerness for stunning action; I saw as by a sudden revelation 
of the heart, that there was an adorable life, a life to be regretted, from which 
I had been violeptly torn, a genuine life of paternal love, in exchange for which 
there was made up for us a false life, entirely composed of hatred and all sorts 
of puerile vanities ; I comprehended that there was but one more sacred thing 
than family, affd to which a man may holily sacrifice himself, namely, that other 
family—his country. And while the brave old Admiral, retiring from me, | 
wept because he was good, I buried my face in both my hands, and wept, be- 
cau had hitherto been so bad. 

In aWw minutes, the Admira! came back tome. ‘TI have to tell you,” he 
began agein, in a firmer tone, ‘that we shall very soon be off the French coast. | 
I am an everlasting sentinel placed before your ports. I have but one word to 
add, and [ wished it to be said between our two selves: Bear in mind that you 
are here upon parole, and that [ shall not watch you; but, my child, the longer 
you are with us the harder will be the trial. You are yet very young; if the 
temptation becomes too strong for your fortitude to withstand, come to me 
when you are afraid that it will get the better of you; don’t shun me, and I 
will save you from a dishonourable action, which, unfurtunately for their names, 
some Officers have committed. Remember that a man is justified in breaking a 
galley-slave's chain, but not his word of honour.” And with the concluding 
words he shook me by the hand and left me. 

I know not, sir, if you have remarked, in the course of your life, that the re- 
volutions which are effected in our souls depend frequently ona day, an liour, 
a memorable and unexpected conversation, which shakes us, and sows, as it 
were, fresh seed in our hearts, which grows up slowly, and of which the rest 
of our actions are merely the consequence and the natural development. Such 
were to me the morning at Fontainebleaa and the night on board the English , 
ship. Admiral Collingwood left me to sustain a fresh combat. 

: What in me hai been but extreme weariness of captivity and an unbounded 
juvenile impatience to act, became an irrepressible longing after my country. | 
On seeing what grief was slowly undermining a man perpetually separated from 
his native land, | felt a strong impulse to know and to adore mine; I fancied 
myself bound by ties of affection, which, in fact, had no existence; | imagined 
myself a member of a family, and began to dream of relatives whom I had 
scarcely known, and whom I reproached myself for not having sufficiently loved, 
while they, accustomed to consider me as nobody, lived in their coldness and 
their egotism perfectly indifferent to my forlorn and misdirected existence | 

Thus good itself turned to evil in me; thus the prudent counsel which the 
brave Admiral had deemed it his duty to give me, he had delivered entirely en- 
compassed with an emotion which was his own and which spoke louder than he; | 
his tremulous voice ha¢ touched me more than the wisdom of his words; and | 
while he meant to tigliten my chain, he had more strongly excited within me 
the irresistible desire to break it. sae 

Such is almost always the case with advice, whether written or oral. Expe- | 
rience and the reasoning which results from our own reflections can alone instruct 
us. Only observe, you who dabble in them, the inutility of the belles lettres! | 
What good do you effect! whom do you convert? and by whom are you ever 
understood, I should like to know! You almost always represent the contrary 
cause to that which you are pleading as triumphant. For example, there is one 
of you who extols Clarissa as the finest possible epic poem on the virtue of | 
woman—what is the consequence’ Readers take the opposite side, and be- 
stow all their interest on Lovelace, whom she nevertheless blasts with her vir- 
gin splendour, which rape itself has not tarnished; on Lovelace, who in vain 

ings himself upon his knees to implore forgiveness of his holy victim, and can- 
not bend that sou! which the fall of her body has left unsullied. In such les- 
sons every thing turns out wrong. All that you do is to rouse the vices which. 
proud that you paint them, come to look at theirfigures in your picture, and find: 
themselves beautiful. 

It is true that you care little about this, but my good and simple Collingwood 
had conceived a real friendship for me, and my conduct was not indifferent to 
him. Hence it gave him great pleasure to see me engeged in serious and per- 
severing study. In my habitual silence and reserve he also found something 
that sympathized with English gravity ; and he acquired « habit of opening his 
mind to me on many an occasion, and of communicating to me matters that were 
net unimportant. After some time I was considered as his secretary and his 
kinsman, and I spoke English well enough not to appear \oo much the fo- 
reigner. 

It was, nevertheless, acruel life that I led, and the melancholy days at sea | 
seemed very tediousto me. For whole years, we never ceased hovering about 
the coast of France, and I continually saw at the horizon the outine of the 
coast of that country which Grotius called the fairest kingdom next to that of 
heaven. We then went off to sea again, and, for months together, | saw noth- 
ing around me but fogs and mountains of water. Whenever a ship passed us, 
whether negr or at a distance, she was sure to be English ; no other had per- 
mission to spread her sails to the breeze, and Ocean heard not a word that was 
not English. .The English themselves felt sad on this account, and complained 
that the Ocean tread now become a desert where they met with none but their 
own countrymen, and Europe a fortress that was closed against them 

Sometimes my wooden prison approached so near to the land, that I could 
distinguish men and boys walking upon the shore. My heart at such times 
would throb veheme ntly, and inward rage seized me with such vi lence that’ I 


| 
| 





would go down below lest | should yield to the temptation to throw myself over- | 


board in order to swim to lend; but when I returned to the indefatigable Colling- 
wood, | was ashamed of my boyish weakness; and I could not help admiring 
how he combined s0 active a courage with such profound sadness ? 


SS 


| with an ordinary player. 


| gain in my own country a rank equal to his. 
| South soliciting his protection, and Napoleon himself exulting in the hope that 


| that I had no thought of slumber, but fell into a musing reverie. 


dit legends I had read in boyhood 





ver ceased studying both as an inexhaustible science. When one ship was 
weary he went on board another; like an unmerciful rider, he wore them all 


, out and killed them under him. He wearied seven while I was with him. He 
_ passed his nights, completely dressed, seated upon his guns, incessantly engaged 
| in calculating the art of keeping his ship motionless, li 

| spot, without be ng at anchor, and in spite of wind and storm. He was coni- 


e a sentinel, on the same 


nually exercising his crews and watching over them and for them. Then, going 
down to his cabin, he again became the father, and wrote to desire that his 
daughters might not be made fine ladies, or allowed to read novels, * but histo- 


| ry, travels, essays, and Shakspeare’s plays as often as they pleased.” After the 


battle of Trafalgar, which 1 had the mortification to see him gain, and the plan 
of which he had formed with his friend Nelson, whoin he succeeded, he wrote 
to his wife: “I hardly know how we shall be able to support the dignity to 


| which his Majesty has been pleased to raise me. Let others plead for pensions ; 
Ican be rich without money, by endeavouring to be superior to every thing 


poor. I would have my services to my country unstained by any interested mo- 
tive.” 

Sometimes, when he felt his health declining, he solicited indulgenee from 
England ; but the inexorable one replied, ‘* Stay at sea,” and sent him a distinc- 
tion, a dignity, a gold medal, for every glorious achievement: his bosom was 
covered with them. Again he wrote: “I have only been ten days in port since 
I left England... . I shall never have any good prospect till I can get 
my darlings about me, and then, perhaps, I shall be almost blind, and not able 
to see them. - . . I am very sorry that, with such a list as we have, there 
should be thoughtto be any ditficulty in finding a successor of superior ability 
tome.” England replied: ** You must remain at sea, always at sea.” And there 
he did remain till his death. 

This Roman life touched me, and commanded my reverence, when I had con- 


| templated it for but a single day. I felt a great contempt for myself—I, who 


was nobody as citizen, nobody as father, as son, as brother, as family man, or as 
public man, to complain when he never complained! He had only once affurd- 
ed, in spite of himself, a glimpse of his real feelings, and I, a useless boy, an 
emmet among the emmets whom the sultan of France trampled under foot, | 
reproached myself for my secret desire to return and to give myself up to the 


| hazard of his caprices, and to become again one of the atoms of that dust which 
| he kneaded up with blood! 


The sight of this genuine citizen, devoted, not as I had been, to a man, but to 
his country and to duty, was a fortunate circumstance for me ; for I learned in 
this severe school what is that true greatness which we ought henceforward to 
seek in arms, how much, when thus understood, it exalts our profession above 


| all others, and how it can leave the memory of some of us worthy of admira- 


tion, whatever may be the destiny of war and armies. 

Never did man possess in a higher degree that inward peace which springs 
from the sentiment of sacred duty, and the modest carelessness of the warior 
to whom it is of little consequence whether his name be celebrated, provided 
that the common weal prospers, I saw him write one day :—*‘ What my heart is 
most bent on is the glory of my country. To stand a barrier between the ambi- 
tion of France, and the independence of England, is the first wish of my life; 
and in my death I would rather that my body should be added to the rampart, 
than trailed in useless pomp through an idle throng . My best service is 
due tomy country as long as | live. . Pray do not talk about the 
wound in my leg, or people may think that I ain vapouring about my dangers.” 

His sadness was profound, but full of grandeur; it was no impediment to 
his incessant activity, and he furnishe:1 me with the standard of what the intelli- 
gent warrior ought to be, practising the art of war, not as an ambitious man, but 
as an artist, looking at it from above, and often despising it, like that Montecu- 
culli, who, when Turenne was killed, retired, not deigning to continue the game 
But I was still too young to comprehend all the merits 
of this character, and what took the strongest hold of me was the ambition to 
When I saw the kings of the 


Collingwood was in the Indian Seas, I even went so far as to wish most ardently 
for an opportunity to escape, and in such haste was I to comply with the sugges- 
tions of the ambition which I still cherished, that I was on the point of violating 
my promise. Yes,so low as that bad I fallen!—( To be continued.) 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER L.—THE WATCH-FIRE. 

There are few things so inspiriting to a young soldier, as the being employed 
with a separate command ; the picket and out-post duty have a charm for him, 
no other portion of his career possesses. The field seems open for individual 
boldness and heroism; success, if obtained, must redound to his own credit. 
And what can equal, in its spirit-stirring enthusiasm, that first moment when 


| we become in any way the arbiter of our fortunes. 


Such were my happy thoughts, as with a proud and elated heart, I set forth 
upon my march. The notice the commander-in-chief had bestowed upon me 
had already done much : it had raised me in my estimation, and implanted with- 
in me a longing desire for further distinction. I thought, too, of those far—far 
away, who were yet to hear of my successes. 

I fancied to myself how they would severally receive the news. My poor 
uncle, with tearful eye and quivering lip, was before me, as I saw him read the 
despatch, then wipe his glasses, and read on, till at last, with une long-drawn 
breath his manly voice, tremulous with emotion,would break forth,—** My boy ! 
my own Charley!’ Then I pictured Considine, with port erect, and stern fea- 
tures, listening silently; not a syllable—not a motion betraying that he felt 
interested in my fate; till, as if impatient at length, he would break in,—*‘ I 
knew it—I said so; and yet you thought to make hima lawyer!” And then 
Old Sir Harry : his warm heart glowing with pleasure, and his good-humoured 
face beaming with happiness. How many a blunder he would make in 
retailing the news, and how many a hearty laugh his version of it would give 
rise to. 

I passed in review before me the old servants, as they lingered in the room to 
hear the story. Pvor old Matthew, the butler, fumbling wuth his cork-screw to 
gain a little time; then looking in my uncle's face, half entreatingly, as he ask- 
ed,—** Any news of Master Charles, sir, fram the wars?” 

While thus my mind wandered back to the scenes and faces of my early 
home, I feared to ask myself how she would feel to whom my heart was now 
turning! ‘Too deeply did I know how poor my chances were in that quarter to 
nourish hope, and yet I could not bring myself to abandon it altogether. Ham- 
mersley’s strange conduct snggesied to me that he, at least, could not be my ri- 
val, while I plainly perceived that he regarded me as his. There was a myste- 
ry in allthis I could not fathom, and I ardently longed for my next meeting with 
Power, to learn the nature of his interview, and also in what manner the affair 
had been arranged. 

Such were my passing thoughts as I prested forward. My men, picked no 
less for themselves than their horses, came tapidly along; and, ere evening, we 
had accomplished twelve leagues of our journey. 

The country through which we journeyed, though wild and romantic in its 
character, was singularly rich and fertile,cultivation reaching to the very 
summits of the rugged n.ountains, and patches of wheat and Indian corn peep- 


| ing amid masses of granite rock and tangled brushwood; the vme and the olive 


grew wild on every side; while the orange and the arbutus, loading the air with 
perfume, were mingled with prickly pear trees and variegated hollies. We fol- 
lowed no regular track, but cantered along over hill and val'ey—through forest 
and prairie : now in long file through some tall field of waving corn, now in 
open order upon some level plain; our Portuguese guide riding a little in ad- 
vance of us, upon a jet-black mule, carolling merrily some wild Gallician melody 
as he went 

Asthe sun was setting, we arrived beside a 
along a rocky bed, skirted a vast forest of tall cork trees. Here we called a 
halt ; and, picketting our horses, proceeded to make our arrangements for a 
bivouac. 

Never do J remember a more lovely night: the watch-fires sent up a delicious 
odour from the perfumed shrubs ; while the glassy water reflected on its still 
surface the starry sky that, unshadowed and unclouded, stretched above us 
wrapped myself in my trooper’s mantle, and lay down beneath a tree,—but 
not to sleep; there was a something $0 exciting, and withal so tranquillising, 

There was a 
character of adventure in my position that charmed me much. My men were 
gatherec in little groups beside the fires; some sunk in slumber, others sat 
smoking silently, or chatting, in a low and under tone, of some bygone scene of 
battle or bivouac ; here and there were picketted the horses; the heavy pano- 
ply and piled carbines flickering in the red glare of the watch fires, which ever 
and anon threw a flitting glow upon the swarthy faces of my bold troopers. 


Upon the trees around, sabres and helmets, holsters and cross-belts, were hung 
| hike armorial bearings in some antique hall, the dark foliage spreading its heavy 
shadow around us. Farther off, upon alittle rocky ledge, the erect figure of 
the aentry, with his short carbine resting in the hollow of his arm, was seen 
slowly pacing in measured tread, or standing for a moment silently, as he looked 


pon the fair and tranquil sky,—his thoughts doubtless far—far away, beyond 
the sea, to some humble home, where— 

‘‘ The hum of the spreading scycamore, 

That grew beside his cottage door, 
was again in his ears, while the merry laugh of his c ren stirred his bol 


heart It was a Salvator Rosa scee, and brought me back in fancy to the ban 


by the uncertain light of the wood embers | 


Mhat man who, for forty years, had known nothing but war and the sea, ne- } endeavoured to sketch the group that lay before me 


3 Che AToion. 


The night wore on. One by one the soldiers stretched themselves to 
and all was still. As the hours rolled by, a drowsy feeling crept gradually over 
me: I placed my pistols by my side, and having replenished the fire by some 
fresh logs, disposed myself comfortably before it. 

It was during that half-dreamy state that intervenes between waking and 
sleep, that a rustling sound of the branches behind attracted my attention. 





little stream, that, flowing | 


The air was too calm to attribute this to the wind, so I listened for some mi- 
, nutes ; but sleep, too long deferred, was overpowerful, and my head sunk upon 
| my grassy pillow, acd I was soon sound asleep. How long I remained so I 
know not; but I awoke suddenly. I fancied some one had shaken. me rude} 
| by the shoulder; but yet all was tranquil: my men were sleeping soundly as 
saw them Jast: the fires were becoming low, and a gray streak in the sky, as 
| well as a sharp cold feeling of the air, betokened the approach of the day. 
Once more | heaped some dry branches together, and was about to stretch my- 
self to rest, wheu I felt a hand upon my shoulder. I turned quickly round, and, 
in the imperfect light of the fire, saw the figure a man standing motionless be- 
side me ; his head wes bare, and his hair fell in long curls upon his shoulders ; 
one hand was pressed upon his bosom, and with the other he motioned me to si- 
lence. My first impression was that our party were surprised by some French 
aig bt as I ey again, I recognised, to my amazement, that the indivi- 
ual before me was the young French officer I had seen i i 
star Raging Sead young Fre seen that morning, & prisoner 
‘* How came you here” said I in a low tone of voice to him in French. 
‘Escaped : one of my own men threw himself between ime and the sentry : 


I swam the Douro, received a musket-ball through my arm, lost my shako,— 
and here I am.” 


“You are aware you are again a prisoner ?”” 


“If you desire it, of course [ am,” said he, in a voice full of feeling, that 
made my very heart creep. “I thought you were a party of Lorge’s Dra- 
goons, scouring the country for forage: tracked you the entire day, and have 
only now come up with you.” 

The poor fellow, who had neither eaten nor drank since daybreak, wounded, 
and foot-sore, had accompanied twelve leagues of a march, only once more to 
fall into the hands of his enemies. His years could scarcely have numbered 
nineteen; his countenance was singularly prepossessing ; and though bleeding 
and torn, with tattered uniform, and without a covering tu his head, there was 
no mistaking for a moment that he was of gentle blood. Noiselessly and cau- 
tiously I made him sit down beside the fire, while | spread before him the spar- 
ng remnant of my last night’s supper, and shared my solitary bottle of 
sherry. 

From the moment he spoke, I never entertained a thought of making him @ 
prisoner ; but, as I knew not how far J wasculpable in permitting, if not actually 
facilitating, his escape, I resolved to keep the circumstance a secret from my 
party, and, if possible, get him away before daybreak. 

No sooner did he learn my intentions regarding him, than in an instant all 
memory of his past misfortunes—al] thoughts of his present destitute condition 
seemed to have fled ; and while I dressed his wound and bound up his shat- 
tered arm, he chatted away as unconcernedly about the past and the future, 
as though seated beside the fire of his own bivouac, and surrounded by his own 
brother officers. 

“You took us by surprise the other day,” said he. ‘ Our marshal expected 
the attack from the mouth of the river: we received information that your ships 
were expected there. In any case, our retreat was an orderly one, and must 
have been effected with slight lozs.”’ 

” I smiled at the self-eomplacency of this reasoning, but did not contradict 
im. 

“Your loss must indeed have been great: your men crossed under the fire of 
a whole battery.” 

“‘ Not exactly,” said I ; “our first party were quietly stationed in Oporto be- 
fore you knew anything about it.” 

“Ah! saere Dieu! Treachery!” cried he, striking his forehead with his 
clenched fist. 

**Not so: mere daring—nothing more. But come, tell me something of 
your own adventures. How were you taken?” 

“* Simply thus :—I was sent to the rear, with orders to the artillery to cut their 
traces, and leave the guns; and when coming back my horse grew tired in the 
heavy ground, and I was spurring him to the utmost, when one of your heavy 
dragoons, an officer too, dashed at me, and actually rode me down, horse and 
all. 1 lay for some time bruised by the fall, when an infantry soldier passing 
by, seized me by the collar, aad brought me to the rear. No matter, however, 
here am now. You will not give me up; and perhaps I may one day live to 
repay the kindness.” 

** You have not long joined.” 

“It was my first battle ; my epaulettes were very smart things yester- 
day, though they do look a little passe to-day. You are advancing, I sup- 
pose.” 

I smiled, without answering this question. 

‘** Ah, | see, you don’t wish to speak ; never mind, your discretion is thrown 
away upon me, four if I rejoined my regiment to-morrow, I should have forgotten 
all you told me,—all but your great kindness ;”’ these last words he spoke, bow- 
ing slightly his head, and colouring as he said them. 

“You are a dragoon I thiuk,” said I, endeavouring to change the topic. 

“T was, ten days ago, chasseur @ cheval, a sous lieutenant in the-regiment of 
my father, the General St. Croix.” 

“The name is familiar to me,” I replied, ‘and I am sincerely happy to be in 
a position to serve the son of so distinguished an officer.” 

“The son of so distinguished an officer is most deeply obliged, but wishes 
with all his heart and soul he had never sought glory under such very excellent 
auspices ” 

** You look surprised, mon cher, but let me tell you my military ardour is 
considerably abated in the last three days; hunger, thirst, imprisonment, and 
this,” lifting his wounded limb as he spoke, “are sharp lessons in so short a 
campaign, and for one, too, whose life hitherto had much more of ease than ad- 
venture to boast of. Shall [tell you how I became a soldier!” 

** By all means; give me your glass first ; and now for a fresh log to the fire; 
I’m your man.” 

* But stay, before I begin, look to this.” 

The blood was welling rapidly from his wound, which, with some difficulty, 
I succeeded in staunching. He drank off his wine hastily, held out his glass to 
be refilled, and then began his story. 

“You have never seen the Emperor?” 

“* Never.” 

“ Sacre bleu! What aman he is; I'd rather stand under,the fire of your 
grenadiers than meet his eye. When ina passion, he does not say much it is 
true; but what he does, comes with a kind of hissirlg, rushing sound, while 
the very fire seems to kindle in his look. I have him before me this instant, and 
though you will confess that my present condition has nothing very pleas- 
ing in it, I should be sorry, indeed, to change it for the last time I stood in 
his presence. 

‘Two months ago, I sported the gay light blue and silver of a page to the 
Emperor, and certainly, what with balls, bon bons, flirtation, gossip, and cham- 
pagne suppers, led a very gay, reckless, and indolent life of it. Somehow—I 
may tell you more accurately at another period, if we ever meet—I got myself 
into disgrace, and, as a punishment, was ordered to absent myself from the 
| Tuilleries, and retire, for some weeks, to Fontainbleau. Siberia to a Russian, 


would scarcely be a heavier infliction than was this banishment tome. There 
was no court, no levee, no military parade, no ball, no opera. A small house- 
hold of the Emperor's chosen servants quietly kept home there. The gloomy 


walls re echoed to no music; the dark alleys of the dreary garden seemed the 
very impersonation of solitude and decay. Nothing broke the dull monotony of 
| the tiresome day, except when occasionally near sunset, the clash of the guard 
would be heard turning out, and the clash of presenting arms, followed by the 
rol! of a heavy carriage, intothe gloomy court yard. One lamp, shining like a 
star, ina small chamber onthe second fluor, would remain till near four, some- 
times five o'clock in the morning. The same sounds of the guard, and the 
same dull roll of the carriage, would bieak the stillness of the early morning 
and the Emperor, for it was he, would be back on his road to Paris. 

‘*We never saw him. I say we, for like myself, some halfdozen others 
were also there, expiating their follies by a life of cheerless enmuz. 

“Tt was upon a calm evening in Apri, we sat chatting over the various 
misdeeds which had consigned us to exile, when some one proposed, by ,way 
of passing the time, that we should visit the small flower garden that was 
parted off from the rest, and reserved for the Emperor alone. It was already 
| beyond the hour he usually came, besides that, evem should he arrive, there 
|was abundant time to get back before he could possibly reach it. The gar- 
den we had often seen, but there was something in the fact, that our going 
there was a transgression, that so pleased us all, we agreed at once, and set 
forth For above an hour we loitered about the lonely and deserted walks, 
where already the Emperor's foot tracks had worn a marked pathway, when 
we grew weary,and were about to return, just as one of the party suggested, 

of the sanctity of the spot, that we should have a game of 
we left it. The idea pleased us, and was at once adopted 
was this: each person stationed himself in some bye walk, or al 
waited till the other, whose turn it was, came and leaped over 
e activity displayed, there was a knowledge of the 
, for, to any one passed over, a forfeit was to be paid. Ourgame 
began at once, and certainly | doubt if ever those green alleys and shady 
sroves rang to such hearty laughter. Here would be seen a couple rolling over 
together on the grass; there some luckless wight counting out his pocket 


half in ridicule 
leap-frog ere 
Our plan 
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money, asa penalty. ‘The hours passed quietly over, and the meon rose, aud at 
last it came to 7 turn to make my tour of the garden. As I was sup- 

to know all its intricacies better than the rest, a longer time was 
given for them to conceal themselves; at length the word was given, and] 


“ Anxious to acquit myself well, I hurried along at top speed, but guess my 
surprise to discover that no where could find one of my companions; down 
one walk I scampered, up another, across a third, but all was still and silent ; 
not @ sound, not a breath, could I detect. There was still one part of the 

irden unexplored : it was a small open space before a little pond, which usual- 

contained the gold fish the Emperor was so fond of ; thither I bent my steps, 
and had not gone far, when in the pale moonlight I saw, at length, one of my 


Pose pe waiting patiently for my coming; his head bent forward, and his 
shou 


ers rounded. Anxious to repay him for my own disappointment, I crept 
silently forward on tiptoe, till quite near, when, rushing madly on, I sprang upon 
his back ; just, however, as I rose toleap over, he raised his head, and stag- 
red by the impulse of my spring, he was thrown forward, and after an inef- 
fectual effort to keep his legs, fell fat on his face inthe grass. Bursting with 
laughter, I fell over him on the ground, and was turaing to assist him, when sud- 
denly he sprang upon his feet, and horror of horrors, it was Napoleon himself; 
his usually pale features were purple with rage; but not a word, neta syllable 
escaped him. 

“© Qui etes vous?’ said he at length. 

“*St. Croix, sire,’ said I, still kneeling before him, while my very heart 
leaped into my mouth. 

“ ¢St. Croix, toujours, St. Croix. Come here; approach me,’ cried he, ina 
voice of stifled passion. 

“T rose, but before I could make a step forward, he sprang at me, and tear- 
thg off my epaulettes, trampled them beneath his feet, and then he shouted out, 
rather than spoke, the one word ‘ allez.’ 

“T did not wait for a second intimation, but clearing the paling at a spring, 
was many amile from Fontainbleau before daybreak.” 


CHAPTER LI.—THE MARCH. 

Twice the reveillé sounded; the horses champed impatiently their heavy 
bits; my men stood waiting for the order to mount, ere I could arouse myself 
from the deep sleep I had fallen into. The young Frenchman and his story 
were in my dreams, and when I awoke, his figure, as he lay sleeping beside the 
wood embers, was the first object [ perceived. There he lay, to all seeming, 
as forgetful ofhis fate as though he still inhabited the gorgeous halls and gilded 
saloons of the Tuilleries ; his pale and handsome features wore even a placid 
smile, as doubtless, some dream of other days flitted across him ; his long hair 
waved in luxurious curls upon his neck, and his light brown moustache, slight- 
ly curled at the top, gave to his mild and youthful features an air of saucy fierté, 
that heightened their effect. A narrow blue riband, which he wore round his 
throat, gently peeped from his open bosom. I could not resist the curiosity I 
felt to see whatit meant, and drawing it softly forth, [ perceived that a small 
miniature was attached to it. It was beautifully painted, and surrounded with 
qrilliants of some value. One glance showed me—for I had seen more than one 
engraving before of her—that it was the portrait of the empress Josephine. 
Poor boy ! he doubt!ess was a favourite at the court; indeed, every thing in 
his air and manner, bespoke him such. I gently replaced the precious locket, 
and turned from the spot, to think over what was best to be done for him. Know- 
ing the vindictive feeling of the 'ortuguese towards their invaders, I feared to 
take Pietro, our guide, into my confidence. J accordingly summoned my man 
Mike to my aid, who, with all his country’s readiness, soon found out an expe- 
dient. It was to pretend to Pietro that the prisoner was merely an English of- 
ficer, who had made his escape from the French army, in which, against his 
will, he had been serving for some time. 

This plan succeeded perfectly ; and when St. Croix, mounted upon one of 
my fed horses, set out upon his march beside me, none was more profuse of his 
attentions than the dark browed guide, whose hatred of a Frenchman was be- 
yond belief. 

By thus giving himsafe conduct through Portugal, I knew that when we 
reached the frontier, he could easily manage to come up with some part of 
Marshal Victor's force ; the advanced guard of which lay on the left bank of 
the Tagus. 

To me the companionship was the greatest boon; the gay and buoyant spirit 
that no reverse of fortune, no untoward event, could subdue, lightened many an 
hour of the journey ; and though, at times, the gasconade tone of the French- 
man would peep through, there was still such a fund of good tempered raillery 
in all he said, that it was impossible to feel angry with him. His implicit faith 
in the Emperor's invincibility also amused me. Of the unbounded confidence 
of the nation in general, and the army particularly, in Napoleon, [ had till thea, 
no conception. Jt was not that in the profound skill and immense resources of 
the present they trusted ; but they actually regarded him as one piaced above 
all the common accidents of fortune, and revered him as sumething more than 
human. 

* Tl wiendra et puis’—was the continued exclamation of the young French- 
man. Any notion of our successfully resisting the overwhelming might of the 
Emperor, he would have laughed to scorn, and so I let him go on prophesyiig 
our future misfortunes till the time, when driven back upon Lisbon, we should 
be compelled to evacuate the peninsula, and under favour of a convention, be 
be permitted to return to England. All this was sufficiently ridiculous, com- 
ing from a youth of nineteen, wounded, in misery, a prisoner; but further ex- 
ye of his nation has shown me, that St. Croix was not the exception, 

ut the rule. The conviction in the ultimate success of their army, whatever 
be the merely momentary mishap, is the one present thought of a Frenchman; 
and victory with than is a conquest,—a defeat, if they are by any chance driven 
to acknowledge one—a fatalice. 

I was two young a man, still more, too young a soldier, to bear with this ab- 
surd affectation of superiority as I ought, and consequently was glad to wander 
whenever | could, from the contested ground ef our national rivalry to other 
topics. St. Croix, although young, had seen much of the world. As a page in 
the splendid court of the Tuilleries, the scenes passing betore his eyes were 
calculated to interest and amuse ; and by many an anecdote of his former life he 
lightened the road as we passed along. 

“ You promised, by-the-bye, to tell me of your banishment. How did that 

‘ 


occur, St. Croix?” 


“* Ah par Dieu—that was an unfortunate affair for me: then began all my 
mishaps—but for that, I should never have been sent to St. Clond—never have 
er leap-frog with the Emperor—never have been sent a soldier into Spain. 

rue,” said he, laughing,‘ I should never have had the happiness of your acquaint- 
ance. But still, l'd much rather have met you first inthe Place de la Victoire 
than in the Estrella Mountains.” 

me a knows,” said I, * perhaps your good genius prevailed in all 
this! 

“ Perhaps,” said he, interrupting me, ‘that’s exactly what the Empress said 
—who was my god-mother— Gales will be a Marechal de France yet.’ But 
certainly, it must be confessed, I have made a bad beginning. However, you 
wish to hear of my disgrace at court—Allons donc, here goes. But had we not 
Detter wait for a halt?” 

“* Agreed ;” said I, ‘‘ and so let us now préss forward.” 


LA 
ISSENDORFF, OR THE DUEL. 
(From Recollections of a Student.) 

Frederic von Issendorff was the friend I most valued ; I looked upon him with 
a painful interest, he was v0 delicate, so melancholy. Deep feeling and noble 
thought were stamped on his pale and almost femininely-beautiful features. He 
was ef the middle height, slender and graceful, with light hair and pale blue 
eyes. His very appearance prepossessed you in his favour. Bodily he was not 
strong, asd yet he never shrank under any exertion ; brave as a lion, proud and 
sensitive, he was peculiarly alive to slight and injury, perhaps the more so be- 
cause of his poverty, sad inheritance of his lofty and once powerful line, and 
from his want of physical strength, which sometimes would subject him to in- 
sults, from which others wouldescape. But thus did his mind subdue his body 
to his will, that the strongest could not resist the fierce and sudden impulse of 
his anger. Hescorned the confining trammels of college discipline, but rose su- 
= to them ; he did not sink into the gulf of dissipation, for poetry threw a 

alo around his thoughts, and the feelings of true chivairy were in his breast. In 
the middle ages he would have been a knightly troubadour; in the present he 
was the ouvalued, unappreciated member of a suciety that knew him rot—born 
to waste his mighty talents in obscurity, to die unpitied and unknown 

His companions never liked him, and he was unkitdly treated by all,—unkindly 
as far as they dared.—for they had learned to fear the mighty spirit that seemed 
slumbering among flowers. Yet this preyed upon him. ‘That fiery spirit could 
not sink and droop,—but its own flames devoured it. I felt that he was doomed 
to be unhappy, for he was, as it were, not a being of this earth, at least not of 
this age. His leeling was called sentimentality ; his high spirit, morbid pride ; 
his noble bearing, haughtiness,—that sat ill, it was remarked, on one whose po 
verty would force him to fill a dependent and inferior station inJife. And there 
were many among his colleagues, who, rich and influential, would stand above 
him in after years, and have :t in their power to command his obedience. 

Haughty spirit, how wilt thou learn to bend to those thou scorrest '—to those 
infinitely beneath thee? To those who have quailed before thee, all feeble as 
thou art! Issendorfi—much I fear thy noble and gentle heart will be deeply 
hurt, will be wounded to the death. Oh! had I the power of a god to bring 
those who will crush thee to thy feet. Bear up, brave spirit—thou mayest 
triumph yet, and relight the star of thy destiny with an immortal fire. 





She Albion. 


It was with feelings of Lappy hope that | beheld him form an attachment for 
a young lady, as remarkable for beauty as for good qualities. She was, in fact, 
the counterpart of himself; she echoed all his thoughts and feelings, for they 
were her own. He beheld his sentiments again in her's, though in gentler guise, 
as the glorious star of heaven sees itself reflected in the mellowing mirror of 
the sea, as lovely, but more softly bright. They were made for each other, if 
ever mortals were ; it were cruelty to part them—nay, it were vain, for those 
two congenial spirits were sure to draw together ; even if separated by distance 
or by death, they would still be together in their thoughts. Need it be told how 
passionately two beings like these were attached’ Could it be otherwise, when 
the one was, as it were, the vital principle of the other? They loved—ruzy— 
that tells it all. 

Of the highest birth, her choice would honour the first in the land, and men 
marvelied when she —_ to the poor young student, marvelled—though he 
was ashighly born as she. An additional dislike was félt-against Issendorff 
from this moment, and I trembled lest some insolent fop should intentionally in- 
sult him, perhaps by her side. [ trembled every morning, lest I should hear of 
his death, or see his glorious form borne past me pale and cold on a bier, with 
the sword-wound seal of death npon his breast. I watched him with an intensi- 
ty of pain, as his brow clouded and his eye flashed whenever a remark of doubt- 
ful meaning was made by any empty fool, or whenever the name of Louisa von 
Adelheim was mentioned. And how often was that word spoken by the frivolous 
and depraved! he felt it a profanation from their lips; I feared lest it should be 
coupled with any light remark. : 

How unlike was Adolph von Adelheim to his sister and to Issendorff! He 
was fully as proud, but dissipated, wild, reckless, addicted to every vice—need I 
say more than this, he waa a professed duellist. I feared that Issendorff and he 
would never be on friendly terms, and I was not deceived. He treaied the sui- 
tor of his sister with marked rudeness, nay, almost insult. All wondered at Is- 
sendorff's forbearance in submitting to such conduct, and detracting remarks were 
circulated as to its cause. The sneers and cutting jests were scarcely concealed 
in his presence. I saw the indignation that overwhelmed him ready to burst forth 
every moment, but he restrained it still. 

The young student's suit had never been looked kindly on by the family of 
Adelheim, who had intended a more wealthy and powerful alliance for their 
daughter. Her mother, it is true, favoured him, (her father was no more,) but 
all the rest, foremost amongst whom was Adolph, were decidedly against it. Otto 
Count of Altweil was the constant companion of the latter, and never were two 
friends (if they can thus be called) more suited to each other. ’ Count Otto was 
a professed admirer of Louisa von Adelheim, and as such was much befriended 
by the family ; indeed Adolph was heard to say, he was determined that none 
other than his friend should be the husband of his sister. He often brought him 
to her, reeking from intemperance and tavern brawls, and polluted her presence 
with hiscompany. O heavens! should he and Issendorff meet before her! But 
the firm and haughty conduct of Louisa somewhat awed him, and moreover he 
had a deadly fear of his rival. o 


Once, however, it was rumoured they had met alone in the house of Adel- 
heim ; Adolph was fortunately not there,.and it is said the interview finished by 
the count’s being summarily ejected out of the door by the hands of Issendorff ; 
but the former never divulged the secret, and it is certain he never resented it 
openly ; though, from this moment, he conceived a deadly and implacable hatred 
to his riva!, and doomed his destruction. He feigned a more deep and fervent 
attachment to the beautiful Louisa, and assuring her brother that Issendorff 
was the only obstacle to lis success, he inflamed his mind against the predestin- 
ed victim to such an extent, that he succeeded in making him pledge his honour 
never to sanction an alliance between the houses of Issendorff and Adelheim. 

“T will soon and in a safe way put an end to his pretensions,”? said Adolph ; 
* you know how [ get rid of disagreeable people. I never failed yet.” 

The count applauded, and the deadly conspiracy was formed. 

The intentions of these no better than murderers reached the ears of a friend, 
who mentioned them to me. I immediately imparted them to Issendorff, at the 
same time imploring hinr to avoid any altercation with the count or with Adolph. 
He turned deadly pale at my words. : 

“Tt is fated!” he said, ‘but nothing on earth shall induce me to fight 
Adolph!” 

I was happy to hear him say this, and tried to strengthen him in a resolution I 
thought almost impracticable for him to keep, knowing Adelhcim’s character and 
his own. 

A few days afterwards there was 4 general convivial meeting of the students® 
to celebrate an anniversary. Issendortf called at my lodgings in the morning. 
He was depressed and irritated. A paper containing the most insulting allusions 
to himself bad been nailed to his door during the night, and when he awoke, a 
crowd, among whom were the count and Adolph, were reading and laughing at 
it. He rushed down, and had it torn away—every one denied any knowledge of 
the author, though he well knew him in the brother of his beloved, but he had 
not dared to ask him! 

“T know that some dreadful misfortune will befal me—I feel it.” 

‘‘Cheer up,” I replied. ‘Ali will end well. But forthe love of heaven 
avoid altercation with Adolph.” 

He promised to follow my injunctions. 
ing that day. 

*‘T must,” he replied ; ‘it would be a voluntary exclusion from their circle ; 
besides, I have retired enough of late. I must brave the storm. And, by hea- 
ven, let any one but say a word of doubtful meaning, and I will make ‘such 
aa example of him as wil!, I trust, deter the rest from venturing too near me!” 

With feelings excited to agony, | joined in the gay and nvisy circle assembled 
on thatday. The count und Adolph were there when I entered. They were 
speaking of Issendorff, but in an undertone; for he had some few friends pre- 
sent, though very few among the many, who would not be backward in asserting 
his cause ; but I heard enough to fear the worst. At length, among the latest, 
[ssendortf entered with his usual proud and haughty step, but with more than 
usual fire in his pale blue melanchely eyes. I hurried to him. 

‘For mercy’s sake depart, Frederic; they are exasperated against you, and 
something dreadful will happen! Go! and we will try and pacify them, or inti- 
midate, for you have still some tresty friends among us. Go! there is aconspi- 
racy against you.”’ 

Issendortf frowned upon me! 

“No, no! But Adolph !"— 

‘*Fear not; I have already told you that nothing shall provoke me to quarrel 
with him.” 

He left me, and passed into the centre of the saloon. 
thought I. 
dered ? 

I watched him with intense anxiety. Foremost among the groups stood 
Adolph von Adelheim and Count Otto von Aliweil. 

Frederic advanced to the former in the most friendly and courteous manner, 
extending his hand. Adolph stared haughtily at him without returning his greet- 
ing, and then turned his back upon him; a mostdeadly insult. Issendorff turn- 
ed ashy pale, but he did nor resent it! With ready presence of mind he ad- 
dressed a friend who stood near, without appearing to have noticed it. Buta 
scarcely-suppressed laugh and an open sneer came from nearly all present. I 
burned with as deep an indignation as my friend. The count, fearful of offend- 
ing, saluted him courteously : he returned the salutation with an insulting laugh, 
and, pushing him rudely aside, seemed trying to provoke him to a rejoinder, but 
the absequious coward drew back This action served to divert the pleasantry 
of the company into another channel, and a sudden interest seemed awakened in 
favour of the doomed Issendorff. 

For a time all remained quiet, till towards the close of the repast, when per- 
haps all were somewhat heated with wine. 

‘** What say you,” cried Wilhelm von Gandolf to Adelheim, “ if we drink the 
health of your future brother-in-law !” 

It was the concerted signal. 

** With all my heart,” was the reply. 

“ Well then,—Frederic von Issendorff.” 

“ Who?” cried Adelheim,—“ do you think I will ever grant my sister to that 
lying coward! It is Otis Count of Altweil ” 

‘Who said those words!” Issendorff askedin a calm, deep concentrated 
voice. ‘Count Otto, you know the Lady Louisa is mine, and if you dare even 
to mention her name, I will write oblivion of it with my sword upon your heart. 
The name of Adelheim shall not be polluted by coming from so vile a mouth as 
yours.” 

“ Aha!” cried one of the company, “I will be your second, count. The sooner 
this is finished the better.” 

Count Otto shuddered, and looked to Adelheim ; he understood him. 

‘It was J who said those words,” he thundered, “‘ and I repeat them.” 

“ Retract them then Adolph! for the love of heaven; I will not, Z cannot 
fight with you. You know it, and it is ungenerous in you to insult me. Now 
retract those words, I implore you !” 

* Dastardly villain, I repeat them,” roared Adelheim. ‘‘ Leave my sight, or 1 
shall strike you.” 

“ Come but near me, and I will fell you to the ground,” thundered Issendorff, 
now rising in a vehement passion—* but all the powers of hell shall not make 
me fight you.” 

“Then you must leave this room,” shouted many voices; “a dishonored 
coward dare not be among us.” 

** Come one, come all,” cried Issendorff, “I will not move a step, and liar 
and coward in the teeth of all who have spoken those words to me. You 


I begged him not to go to the meet- 


‘What! dare you think I fear them ?” 


He will not succeed, 
Must that glorious spirit die!—must that amiable youth be mur- 


January 2 

“No, no!” roared Adelheim, “ I appeal to our seniors ; I have the first right. 
Silence, and hear !” 

He had, according to their laws of honour. 

“Frederic von Issendorff, you must accept the challenge of Adolph von 
Adelheim, or leave this room branded with eternal infamy, never more to appear 
before us. And every student that meets you, shall have the right to strike, 
without giving you satisfaction.” 

“Then be it so,” said Isaendorff, with adeadly smile: “ Adelheim, I accept 
your challenge.” He calmly reseated himself, and a heavy silence reigned for 
a time. 

“ Let us finish this business at once,” said the challenger. 

Po: '—not till to-morrow morning. Senors, I nave the right to enforce 
that.” 

They agreed. Then Issendorff filled his glass. He raised it to his lips, ex- 
claiming : ** To the health and long life of Adolph von Adelheim!’ Iknew his 
meaning—none pledged the toast ; the feeling of all was turning against the 
challenger. 

Having emptied the goblet, he rose and left the room. 

He immediately went to his lodgings, and calmly wrote to his family and more 
intimate friends, and having arranged his affairs, he hastened to the house of 
Louisa, though already late in the evening. He felt certain that he should fall ; 
for Adelheim was one of the first masters of his weapon at the university, and, 
though himself inferior to few, he had resolved on not killing the brother of Lou- 
isa, and had determined on perishing himself, if otherwise that dreaded result 
could not be avoided. 

It may therefore be supposed with what feelings he entered that house! The 
lingering rays of the summer sun were on the linden trees that waved over its 
windows ; the mysic of the evening bird floated on the perfumed air, that had a 
magic soothing power, as though it was formed of the sighs of angels; but oh! 
sweeter, far sweeter than the night-bird’s note, came the voice of Louisa through 
the open casement! Frederic paused on ihe threshhold and listened—she 
was singing a song of his own—a shudder ran through him as he thought 
et yy noisy hall he had just quitted, heartless enemies were discussing 

is deat 

“© God! mustT leave all this !” sighed Issendorff. 

He never mentioned what had passed, what was still to come; a miser of 
his remaining few short moments of happiness, he would not destroy them ; he 
lengthened them till the chiming hours one by one warned him away by their 
knell-like voice; then he departed. He had never appeared more gay than on 
that evening, but there was a wildness, a sudden burst of melancholy, mingling 
with his gaiety, that startled the unsuspecting Louisa. Alas! she understood it 
all onthe morrow. He asked her for a remembrance, she gave him her scarf ; 
an ominous present, for it was a war-gift. 

The sun rose glorious over the vine-clad banks of the Neckarthat came spark- 
ling from the distant hills, as though it was a vein of light bearing celestial ra- 
diance to the earth. 

In a woodland meadow by its side, Frederic von Issendorff and Adolph von 
Adelheim met in deadly combat. ‘The count was the second of the latter, a near 
relation was by the side of the former. : 

With his usual proud bearing Issendorff stepped before his opponent. The 
scarf of Louisa was wound round his sword-arm, that he might never forget it 
was her brother with whom he fought. 

He spoke, but this time sternly and haughtily. 

“* Adelheim, what you said yesterday may have been under the influence of 
wine. Retract it! 

Coant Otto stepped forward. 

“Tt is to you I speak, von Adelheim. 


I exchange nothing but blows with that 
dastard by your side. i 


Answer me ! 

* The swords !”’ roared Adelheim. 

The swords were measured and given to the respective parties, 

“ En garde!’ And with the swiftness of lightning the combatants started 
into the position of defence, and the seconds fell back. With graceful courte- 
sy Issendorff made his salute ; it was not returned by Adelheim, whose ra- 
pier flickered in his hand as though instinct with life. In an instant the point 
hovered over the heart of Issendorff, who calmly and scornfully, with scarce- 
ly an apparent movement of his blade, parried the fierce thrusts of his adver- 
sary. Never were combatants more ably matched. . The sword of Adelheim 
flashed around Issendorff in the morning sun, like a lightning shower, as it qui- 
vered in his grasp 

“ Have a care,” cried Issendorff, ‘* or you will fall on my blade !” 

“‘Tnsolent boaster, then thrust it home!” 

With fresh fury he rushed on his opponent ; none could see the rapid motion 
of their weapons, none could guess the issue, when suddenly, as though with a 
lightning shock, Adelheim leaped high into the air, and fell a corse upon the 
ground. Issendorff’s rapier had passed through his heart. 

At this unexpected and unintended issue the survivor stood horror-stricken. 

“ The murderer of her brother !” he ejaculated. ** Lost! for ever lost!” 

“Fly,” cried his friend, ‘‘ before the minions of justice come. See ! that das- 
tard Altweil has deserted his principal,” pointing to the count, who was gallop- 
ing away. ‘Fly! I willtake care of the body !” ' i 

{ssendorff paused a moment, then mounting his horse, galloped off with frantic 
speed, breaking through every obstacle. ire 

Whither did he go! Did he fly to save his life, or his liberty? No! A few 
moments, and he checked the fierce career of his panting horse before the house 
of Adelheim. He leaped from his seat, threw the reins forward, and the infuri- 
ated animal darted away—the last chance of escape! In an instant he stood be- 
fore Louisa. 

With joyful surpfise she turned towards him, she threw her arms around him, 
gently and slowly he unwound them. He shuddered. “ She embraces the mur- 
derer of her brother,”’ he thought. or 

He would not let her touch him, but he stood and gazed upon her in silent, 
tearlees agony. Louisa was hurt—she spoke coldly. — nee . 

“OQ Louisa! Louisa! Loox not thus! Speak not in that tone! Jt will kill 
me ! Speak kindly to me! No—do net! vou eannot—you dare not! Hush ! 
Let me still be with you, one minute only—that is all I ask.” 

Pale and startled, Louisa von Adelheim, as thongh a spell was upon her, re- 
turned the frenzied, intense gaze of Issendorff without the power to move, and 
then sank senseless at his feet. All was forgotten in that hoor—ay, even the 
dreadful past. The moments flew by unheeded, and again Louisa smiled and 
listened to the fond words of Issendorff. But suddenly the tramp of feet 
was heard without. The student started and gazed in terror towards the case- 
ment. 

He beheld the dreaded object—he felt his hour was come. , 

“They have followed speedily,” he said, as he started from the side of Louisa. 
“Once more, and the last,” he cried, as he imprinted a burning kiss on her lips ; 
gut she too had beheld the frightfal object appruaching. A sudden and fearful 
thought struck her. Mechanically she advanced to the door. Slowly winding 
up the road was borne the bier with the ghastly disfigured body of Adelheim ; it 
was set down before the door of the garden saloon, and the officers of justice 
entered. Issendorff tried to clasp the haud of Louisa; with a thrill of horror 
she diew it back. : 

‘* He did it—I tried to save him—it is fate” —Issendorff faltered. Louisa ga- 
zed at him with alook of agonizing horror, and threw herself on the death-wet 
a Thee stands the murderer—arrest him!” exclaimed the officers of jus- 


tice. A , 
“] gurrender,” said Issendorf in a cold voice, such as one might expect to 


ble ue speak- 

re agi oh get eer family of Adelheim procured his incar- 
ceration in @ fortress for life—a severe doom for the challenged, according to the 
oe Oe was situated in a beautiful scene. Owing to the fa- 
vour of the governor. {fssendorff had a couple of chambers allotted to him on 
the top of the highest tower. There, ' from the deepest window of his lofty 
dwelling, the brokeft-hearted captive could look over the populous country, and 
hear the glad voices of men ringing up from below ; thence could he see the 
distant towers of , and behold, at its setting, the sun, that high-priest of 
nature, waft clouds of fragrant incense from his golden censor towards the snow- 
capped mountains, that stood like white-robed listening vestals in God's great 
temple—esrth.” ; 

A year had thus passed—passed in sorrowing solitude—save when angels 
visited Aim inthe revealings of his thoughts, (for the visits of his earthly 
friends were few and far between,) when one morning a messenger brought 














know I cannot fight him. Here, Count Otto! yon are the first ; bring us 
swords.” ] 





him she following note, written in a faltering, hurried hand. They were from 
Louisa. 
‘« FREDERIC, 

“T have learned the trath—and I forgive you. Need I say [ have never ceased 
to love you! O, you could not doubt it ! Come to me once more—and look again 
upon your dying Louisa! Haste—or you will not find me! No earthly obsta- 
cle must, none shall hinder you.” 


Asmile—a smile of hope and love once more, and for the first time since 
that fatal day, beamed onthe pale but touchingly expressive face of the stu- 
dent. 

He sent for the governor, who knew his tale. 

«1 will see her.” he said ; “grant me a week—I must follow her to her grave,” 
he added, with a faltering voice. 

“I dare not. If you should not return?” 

“TI pledge my honour.” 
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“I is enough! you may depart. Return this day week, and my best wishes 
attend you, my poor young friend.” 

Issendorff departed on his melancholy way. A few hours, and he was by the 
side of Louisa. She lay like a stricken flower, but more beautiful than ever. 
Her gentle heart could not bear the dreadful blow ; ehe had pined and faded away, 
but every day she became more and more lovely. She was as though the grosser 
earthly particles of human nature had dissolved away, and left nothing but the 
ethereal spirit in its pure halo-like dwelling. ; 

Issendorff was with her in herlast moments; in his arms that beautiful girl 
breathed her last, and glided imperceptibly into the land of eternal spirits ; it was 
but by the smile of sweet resignation fading from her fair pale face, like evening 
beams from snow, that one could tell she was no more. 

They buried her by the banks of the Necksrina simple tomb. There were 
few mourners by her grave, but they were true ones. She was buried in ves- 
tal white, and a broken-hearted student laid a wreath of white roses on her 
tomb ! gently, as though he feared to wake her pained spirit from its blessed 
sleep. 

True to his word, Issendorff returned to the fortress. On the particulars of 
his noble conduct being stated to the government, he was offered his liberty, bat 
he always refused to accept it. 

“*) have done with this world,” he said ; ‘ the broken hearted belong to it no 
more ; and if ever duelling was a fatal curse, it is in my case. Let me, though 
innocent, suffer as an example.” 

He remained firm in refusing his liberty, and still lingers in his lofty prison, 
till grief with its dewy wing shall lull his soul into the slumbers of eternity. 

Kart. 
SCOTCH LAIRDS FORTY YEARS AGO. 
From ** Humours of the North.” 

An anecdote current of the Laird of Bonnymune relates to his journey- 
ing home at night, which, after dining at a friend's house, he invariably 
did; and to the solitary instance on record of his riding homewards after a new 
fashion, without reaching the place of his destination, or even approaching a 
step nearer. For the time, he was like Don Quixote, under the management of 
the gay duke and duchess. 

A young Englishman, who inherited property in Scotland, had been exceed- 
ingly diverted with the eccentric appearance and demeanour of the Laird of 
Bonny miine in his boot-hose, antiquated coat, most peculiar wig, and cocked 
hat. Moreover, the said youth, having been on one occasion induced by the 
laird to transgress the bounds of temperance, had a strong inclination to play 
the old gentleman a good-humoured trick in return, which was done; but to his 
dy ng hour Bonnymine never forgave it, and would not visit in the same house 
again. 

* cannot recollect under whose roof the trick was played off; however, that 
is of but little consequence. After dinner, just as the laird had im ibed a stout 
dram, quite sufficient to impair the discriminating faculty of taste, two decan- 
ters, one labelled port, the other claret, were placed on the table, and into the 
former were slowly poured the contents of a dingy, cobwebbed bottle, duly 
chalked on one side ; all requisite formality being observed to detect on the fun- 
nel whether the bee’s wing were of the right transparency and texture. This 
decanter was passed to the laird, who, on trial, said it was a fruity wine, and of 
excellent body; at the second glass he pronounced it to be the best port he had 
ever met with in his life, and he * wad never wish to see better drink.” Being 
afterwards asked, whether he would not take a glass of claret by way of variety, 
the laird answered: ‘* Na, na! after port o’ that quality, claret tasted nae better 
than sowr milk, and he would not damnify his stomach by mixing liquors.” Ac- 
cordingly, he adhered pertinaciously to this “capital drink ;"’ and in the course 
of the evening finished to his own share, under the name of port, three bottles 
of brilliant, strong-brewed, cherry-bounce ! 

Such adose would of course have annihilated any ordinary man (or even 
George IV., who was partial to the same kind of digueur); but it by no means 





so-styled greybeards—these varieties roused the mob to ecstasy. At such mo- 
ments, shouts of “Bravo!”  Welldone,Usan!” ‘*Usan forever!” ‘ Hur- 

rah!” rent the air. The noise of laughter and applause together proved such 

as never before nor since was heard in the town of Montrose. Indeed, the con- 

sequences even then were somewhat serious, for several persons fell into con- 

vulsions from excessive mirth, and one burst a blood-vessel. But these minor 
incidents were unknown on the central field of action, where, with an inimitable 
mock gravity, the Hon. Mr. M stood at oue end of the stage to watch the 
proceedings, as if it had been a question of national importance. At last the 
supply of crockery -ware failed; and whether Usan had contrived to win or lose 
his bet, I have no recollection. But the result, ultimately, was by no means of 
the comical cast. The unwonted exertion, and still more the vexation at having 
appeared in so unbecoming and ridiculous a predicament, brought on a fever; 
from which, though he lived a long time afterwards, the old laird of Usan never 
fully recovered: nor after the race-week did he ever make his appearance in 
public. 





THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


[The subjoined account of the Battle of Waterloo was read by us several 
years ago with unmixed satisfactiun. It is by far the most lucid as well as the 
most graphic description we have ever met, as the reader finds no difficulty in 
understanding the action, its details and positions. Great praise is due to the 
Editor of the Montreal Transcript, from whom we copy this, for his pains in 
extracting it from McGregor’s account, and we do not think any apology neces- 
sary for giving it a place inourcolumns, thereby to fix more firmly if we can 
the memory of that great day and its exploits. ] 

The night previous to the battle of Waterloo was a fit prelude to the fury 
and carnage of the coming day: the tempest raged and the thunder rolled un- 
remittingly, with such sheets of lightning and deluges of rain as are seldom seen 
but in tropical climates. Both armies had to sustain the rage of the elements, 
without means either of shelter or refreshment. The British soldiers were up 
to their knees in mud, and many of the officers lay down on this comfortless 
bed in their ball dresses which they had been unable to change. The men were 
employed during the intervals of rest in cleansing their arms, distributing am- 
munition, and making other necessary preparations for the approaching conflict, 
which they had cause to contemplate with feelings depressed below their ordi- 
nary tone. A toilsome advance and bloody action had been attended with no 
immediate result, but a retreat equally laborious. The defeat of the Prussians, 
had left the enemy at liberty to assail them separately with superior forces, 
while more than half of their own army was: composed of foreigners, on whose 
fidelity the British could not implicitly depend. To these gloomy reflections 
they had, indeed, to oppose the most enthusiastic reliance on the talents of their 
renowned leader. their own native undaunted courage, and a stern resolution to 
discharge their duty to their king and country, leaving the result to the all-wise 
Disposer of events. The French soldiers were anitnated by feelings of a very 
different kind; all among them was glow and triumph—*t The Prussians were 
annihilated, the British aefeated, and the great Lord astounded.’ They affect- 
ed to fear that the English would not halt till they reached their vessels ; noth- 
ing was more certain than that the Belgian troops would join the Emperor in 
a mass; and not a doubt was entertained that Napoleon would enter Brussels 
on the following day. With such illusions the French soldiers amused them- 
selves, and they appeared chiefly to regret the tempest, as it afforded to the 
despairing enemy the means of retiring unmolested 

The whole of the French troops had come up during the night, to join in the 
expected pursuit ; but how great was their astonishment, when, at the dawn of 
day, they beheld the British army drawn up in order of battle on the opposite 
heights. Napoleon exclaimed with apparent exultation, ‘“ AA, je les tiens donc, 
ces Anglais!” (1 havethem at last, these English!) He instautly proceeded, 
with his usual quickness, to make the necessary arrangements for the approach- 
ing combat; and having compelled a farmer named La Coste, who had lived at 
the house called Belle Alliance, to act as his guide, he ascended an eminence, 





produced conclusive etfects on the Laird of Bonnymiine, who through the whole 
evening seemed in the best possible condition, and highly pleased with his enter- 
tainment. At the usual hour, Peter annouiced that the horses were at the door; 
but having been summoned into the dining-room to receive his ‘‘stirrup-cup,”’ he, 
on retiring, declared that the laird was *‘ extraordinar’ foo."’ oo or sober, how- | 
ever, the laird as a matter of course persisted in his determination to ride home 
On the present occasion it happened that, in attempting to leave his chair, Bon 
nymiine tumbled down; but this was of no consequence, his friends being sober | 
and willing to help him up again. Meanwhile, by the activity of the young | 
Englishman, who had retired from the room, a saddle had been adjusted to and | 
fixed upon a “fell dyke,” that is to say, a turf-wall, close by the mansion ; such | 
fell dykes, often centuries old (and mixed with whin-stones) being then an adjunct | 
of every ancient residence. 

The laird was somewhat confused by his fall, and began himself to suspect | 
that he was rather * foo.” 
spurs were buckled on for hin ; finally, his great coat, shawl, and cocked-hat, all | 
endowed ; and, with a look of authority, out he marched. But, by the kind in- | 
terfereuce of his friends, his course was directed to the ‘fell dyke” instead of | 
the horses. A groom held the stirrup, the laird mounted (taking up a snaffle- 


rein firmly attached to a stump), wished his frieuds good night, tipped them a | 


chorus to the last song, flogged the dyke, and did his best to ride away; all of | 
his friends retreating except the young Englishman, who had sheltered himself | 
ina neighbouring broom-bush, and the faithful Peter, who stood by, having tied 
the horses toatree. In a little while the laird whipped and spurred so hard 
that the saddle broke from its fastenings, and he rolled dowa. Peter helped him 


up again ; and this time prudently seated the laird on the dyke without any sad- | 
After about nalf an hour's whipping and spurring, Bonnymiine again fell ! 


dle. 


i. a ete . =<". 
off; and Peter going up, announced in a decisive tone, ** We're at hame noo, 


ir! ’ ” } 
sir! Your honour has just fa’en aff at the stable-door.” But his policy was 


; i 
superfluous, for by this time the laird was sound asleep; and forthwith he was | 


carried quietly to bed. 


Among the lairds of that date some, it is true, were distinguished for excessive 
and punctilious regularity of manners and conduct. They would drink hard, of 
course, but never beyond certain bounds, and they pertinaciously insisted on 
keeping regular hours. ; : 
people I have to reckon the old I aird of Usan, who was altogether a“ prejink”’ 
nan ; never in hislife had been seen the * waur o’ drink,” and was regarded as 
an absolute model of propriety. At a supper party, however, during the Mont- 
rose race week, Usan was induced by the honourable laird of Panmure to par- 


take of a bowl of excellent punch; and, as has happened ere now to men of | destitute of any stream. 


temperate habits, his exhilaration, when once it commenced, became ludicrously 
intense. It happened that various nonsensical wagers were laid; and during 
that fatal night Usan betted against the Hon. “{r. M that, within a single 
hour, he woud break to shivers all the pigs (that is, crockery ware) which could 





cure \ ; , 
be procured in the town of Montrose, and this without any stick or other wexpon | and another farm house called La Haye Sairfte, is situated upon the Charleroi 
of demolition to assist him. The bet was duly entered in one of the red pocket- 


books which wise and orderly people then always carried ; and the Hon. Mr. 
M perceived that he had got an excellent jest on the anvil. On the plea 
that ample space was needed for the exploit, and in order that fair play might be 





adjudged, he caused an elaburate scatfulding and stage, like that of a mounte- } 


bank, tobe erected at daybreak in the market-place ; and, by the force of his 
name and ready money, he contrived that the supply of crockery-ware should be 
enormous, and in readiness next afternoon as soon as the races were over. 

With sorrow and chagrin did the Laird of Usan recollect his foulish bet, and 
in vain did he request that he might be permitted to try it in the Assembly Rooms 


before a few competent umpires. But this, for obvious reasons, was unsuitable, 


Besides, he was a man of honour and spirit, and would not flinch from any under- | 


taking however uncomfortable the fulfilment of it might be to his own feelings 
In order that he might accomplish his task in style, he wore an enormous pair of 
fisherman's boots, resembling those formerly used by postilions in France, only 
more clumsy and cumbrous. Thus equipped, he commenced his labours, ‘with 
all the fashionable equipages from the race-course stationed round him, and a 
mob beside, filling the entire market-place, which happensto be of large dimen- 
sions. Usan began boldly with the contents of one large creel (or basket,) 2e- 
lecting the teapots and other utensils with handles, which he raised above his 
head and smashed together. nen, for shortness’ sake, he upset the creel, and 
stamped furiously among the cups, plates, and saucers, till not ore remained un- 
demulished. “ He's danciag, he's dancing !—send for the fiddlers!” cried the 
mob, with a tremendous burst of laughter and applause. 

lhink of this exploit by an elderly gentleman in a powdered tie-wig, in a for- 
mally cut coat, and wo till now and through all his life had been well-known 
through the town and neighbourhood as the very model, the ne plus ulfra of gra- 
vity, decorum, and staid solemnity of character! [na wild youth, such conduct 
would have been absurd enough; but in the Laird of Usan the ridiculousness of 
it was, from the force of contrast, monstrous, astounding, overpowering! Then 
the exertion of demolishing even the first batch of crockery ware, in double-quick 
time, was by no means slight; and the tie-wig had repeatedly flown off ami 
roars of laughter. A friend eagerly provided him with a red night cap; and 
Usan threw off his coat. But within other ten minutes the stage was loaded 
with large creels full of crockery. The Hon. Mr. M had emptied every 
shop; even bribed or persuaded private houses to contribute. Several cartloads 
had arrived, the contents of which were hvisted up in baskets as if there never 
would be an end, and Usan's exertions assumed all the appearance of rage and 
frenzy. 

Tne ferocious and determined grins with which he raised certain vessels above 
ute head to sinash them, as they were tuo strong to tread asunder, and the em- 
»arrassinent into which he was thrown by larger jars without handles, and the 





; they were all at their allotted stations. 


He adjusted his wig, drew up his boot-hose, and his | 


Among these most extraordinary and eccentric of all! a similar, but somewhat higher chain, ranning parallel with it. 





and acquainted himself with the various features of the surrounding country, 
every observation being carefully noted on a map which he carried in his hand 
He then gave orders for the disposition of the troops, and before ten o’clock 
A courier had been previously 
dispatched to Marshal Grouchy, with orders to attack the Prussian position at 
Wavre with as much vivacity as possible, to cross the Dyle, and compel the 
main body of the Prussians to a general action. Though he must have been 
conscious that such an attempt would have terminated in the utter destruc- 
tion of Grouchy’s corps, yet he conceived any sacrifice necessary, which would 
afford him a considerable chance of obtaining a decisive victory over the Duke 
of Wellington, by giving full employment to Blucher’s army. 

The fiel! upon which was now to be fought a battle, the most singular in its 
accompaniments, and the most momentous in its consequences, of any record- 
ed in the history of Europe, fruitful as its pages are in deeds of hervism and 
of blood, was not far distant from the spot where Dumourier gained the first 
victory of Revolutionary France over the Austrians, un er Duke Albert of 
Saxe Teschen, and thus opened the flood gates for the torrent of bloodshed, 
plunder, and devastation, which impelled by republican frenzy, or the ambition 
| of a despot, had, for nearly a quarter of a century, banished peace from the 
earth. Now though the scourge of war had spared the fruitful fields of Bel- 
gium for more than twenty years, its return seemed permitted by Providence, 
to achieve at one blow, the utter destruction of that military tyranny, by 
which France had so long trampled on the rights and independence of the other 
Continental States. Here it was that the two greatest Generals of the age, 
| were to contend for the first time in mortal combat,one for the re-establishment of 
an usurped throne, and the other for the deliverance of Europe from the horrors 
of another protracted and sanguinary war, which would have been the too proba- 
| ble consequences of his adversary’s success, 

The road from Brussels runs through the forest of Soignies, a wood composed 
of beech trees, growing very close together, and upon issuing from the wood, 
reaches the village of Waterloo. Beyond this point the wood assumes a more 
straggling appearance, and abouta mile farther, a ridge of heights called Mont 
Saint Jean, the trees almost disappear, an¢ the country becomes quite open. 
| This chain of heights extends for about a mile and a half, and corresponds with 
: The two lines 
i are separated from each other by a valley which runs between them, varying in 
: breadth from one half to three quarters of amile. The declivity on each side 
is, for the most part, a gentle slope, diversified by a number of undulating banks, 
| which seem as if formed by the action of whter, though the valley is at present 

The ground is trajersed by two high roads or cause- 
ways, both leading to Brussels, the one from Charleroi through Genappe, and 
the other from Nivelles. On reaching the summit of the heights, these two 
roads unite at the hamlet of Mont St. Jeay, which is at some distance in the 
rear of the British position. The farm of Mont Saint Jean is closer to the rear, 


| 
! 


causeway, near the foot of its descent fromithe heights. Inthe centre of the 
| valley, about balf way between the two ridgps, and considerably to the right of 


accompanied this powerful force. The 2d corps formed the left wing of the ar- 
my, under the command of Prince Jerome, (the ex-king of Westphalia.) 
leaned its right upon the road to Brussels, and its left upon a small wood within 
cannon-shot of the English army. The lst corps was in the centre, under Counts 
Reille and D’Erlon, on the road to Brussels, and opposite the village of Mont 
Saint Jean. The 6th corps, under Count Lobau, with the cavalry of General 
D’ Aumont, was kept in reserve, and destined to proceed in rear of the right, to, 
oppose the Prussian corps as soon as they should make their appearance on the 
left of the British. The cavalry and the Guards were in reserve in the rear. The 
French line extended two miles, that of the English only a mile anda half. In 
such a confined theatre was this terrible battle to be fought; and this may, ina 
great measure, account for its sanguinary consequences. 

A short time before the conflict began, Napoleon again ascended au eminence, 
upon which an observatory had been lately erected by the King of the Nether- 
lands, from which he commanded the whole of buth lines; and he seemed _forci- 
bly struck with the fine eppearance of some of the British corps : ‘* How stead- 
ily,” said he to his aides-de camp, ‘these troops take their ground ! How 
beautifully those cavalry form! Observe those grey hurses! (the Scotch Greys.) 
Are they not noble troops! Yet in half an hour I shall cut them to pieces!” 
All the combinations ‘for the attack were now made under his own eye, with 
great rapidity, being completely concealed from his antagonists by the nature of 
the ground. 

The British army awaited with an anxiety unmixed with fear, the result of 
these mighty preparations. Their ijlustrious chief had taken a commandi 
stativn under a tree at the Brussels road, precisely in the centre of the Britis 
line, near the top of Mont Saint Jean, from which every movement made or 
threatened could, with the aid of an achromatic telescope, be distinctly seen, 
and every arrangement was adoy;ted to meet the first onset of the foe, upon 
whatever point of the line it might be made. An officer at this moment, on 
viewing the formidable forces of the enemy, expressed a wish that the Prus- 
sians were arrived. ‘* The roads are heavy,” replied his Grace, ‘ they cannot be 
here before two or three o'clock, and my brave fellows will keep double that force 
at bay until then.” 

About eleven o'clock the troops were busily engaged in cooking some provi- 
sions to recruit their strength, which was almost exhausted by long fasting and 
fatigue ; but before they could partake of this refreshment the voice of the aides- 
de-camp was heard in every quarter giving the solemn note of warning, ** Stand 
to your arms! the French are moving!’’ A furious cannonade instantly began, 
which soon spread along the whole line, and an immense array of French cui 
rassiers was seen sweeping across the plain, to embarrass the British deploy- 
ments. But this first essay was checked by a brilliant charge of the Life Guards 
and Oxford Blues, which in a moment put the enemy to flight. The 2d corps of 
the French army, in three divisions, now advanced towards the British right, it 
being the first object of Napoleon to get possession of the Chateau of Hougou- 
mont, the occupation of which would have greatly facilitated his efforts to turn 
this wing. Prince Jerome advanced to the assault of this important post at the 
head of ten thousand men ; but after a vigorous contest with the Nassau troops 
fur possession of the wood, he was compelled to retreat. The a'tack was al- 
most instantly renewed by an equal force under General Foy, whose furious on- 
set succeeded in driving the Nassau troops from the wood, and the chateau itself 
must have been carried, but for the desperate bravery of the light companies of 
the Guards, by whom it was defended. A French officer and a few of his men 
actually forced their way into the court-yard where Colonel Macdonnell fought 
hand to hand with the assailants; and it was owing to an exertion of personal 
strength on the part of this gallant officer, that the gates of the chateau were 
closed against the enemy. Hougoumont now became completely invested, but 
its valiant defenders resolved to avail themselves to the utmost of the walls and 
deep ditches by which it was surrounded. The assailants made the most furious 
efforts to force the barriers, but every attempt was defeated by the rapid 
and well-directed fire of the British. At one time the French rushed dauntlessly 
through a hedge which they conceived to be the barrier of the garden; but this 
exterior boundary only masked a garden wall,which was loop-holed and scaffold- 
ed, and all who penetrated through this opening were instantly shot. A furious 
contest raged, at the same time, in the orchard, every avenue of which was 
strewed with the dead or wounded. Finding all other means to penetrate the 
chateau unavailing, the French brought up some howitzers, the shells from 
which soon set the houses on fire, together with a large hay-stack in the 
court-yard; and, horrible to contemplate ! numbers of the wounded of both par- 
ties, who were laid indiscriminately in one of the out-houses, perished im the 
flames. Yet the intrepid defenders of Hougoumont, though surrounded by this 
assemblage of horrors, refused tu yield; but, wher they were driven by the 
flames into the garden, they maintained the combat through the remainder of the 
day, under Colonels Woodford and Macdonell, and never permitted the enemy to 
advance beyund its precincts. The sanguinary nature of this dreadful combat 
may be apreciated from the fact,that more than two thousand dead and wounded 
lay around this post in a very short space of time. 

The partial success of the enemy in getting possession of the wood, which in 
a great measure separated Hougoumont from the British line, favoured a despe- 
rate attack which was made by the remainder of Prince Jerome’s corps on Lord 
Wellington's right wing. This movement was conducted in the most formida- 
ble style of French tactics, the preparations being carried on under cover of ‘the 
clouds of smoke which were driven from the burning house towards the British 
position. Artillery dexterously placed, and admirably served, with swarms of 
sharp-shooters, endeavouring by their fire to thin the ranks, and distract the at- 
tention of the opposing battalions. Heavy bodies of cuirassiers and lancers, 
advanced, supported by dense columns of infantry, marching with shouldered 
muskets to take advantage of the first impression made by the cavalry, to rush 
forward, and complete the destruction of the broken ranks of the British by mus- 
ketry and the bayonet. The British chief was aware that Napoleon would re- 
sort to his favourite mode of attack, and he was prepared to meet it. He had 
formed his battalions into separate squares, each side of which was four men 
deep, and the squares were arranged alternately, like the spots on a chess-board, 
so that each of those in the rear covered the interval between two of them in 
front. It was impossible that this formation could be broken by cavalry, if the 
men stood firm ; for, in the event of their venturing between the squares, they 
were necessarily exposed to an exterminatirg fire in front and on both flanks. 
The artillery was placed in the intervals of the linesof squares, while light infan- 
try, yagers, and sharp-shooters, detached in front, skirmished with the»French 
tirailleurs, and preserved the battalions in a great measure from their desultory 
but destructive fire. 

The mode of formation presented such an apparent inequality of numbers to 
the eye, that a spectator unacquainted with military tactics, would not have sup- 
posed it possible that these small detached black masses could have resisted for 
a moment the furious torrent that seemed about to overwhelm them. The 
cuirassiers and lancers rushed on with a noise and clamour which seemed to un- 
settle the firm carth over which they galloped,and made a tremendous dash on the 
Guards and Brunswickers, but the steady appearance of these troops soon check- 
ed their ardour. Repulsed at the first onset by a destructive volley fired at ten 
yards distance, the cuirassiers used every effort of the most determined valour to 





{the English centre, stood the Chateau de Goumont, or Hougoumont, an old- 
! fashioned Flemish villa, with a tower and spécies of battlement. It was bound- 
ed on one siJe by a large farm-yard, and pn the other it opened to a garden, 
| fenced by a brick wall, and an exterior hedgéand ditch : the whole was encircled 
; by an open grove of tall beech trees, covery a space of three or four acres. 
! The. British army, which, deducting its lojses at Quatre-Bras, did not exceed 
| sixty-five thousand men, with one hundred iud twenty pieces of artitlery, was 
\ drawn up in two lines. The right wing, commanded by Lord Hill, consisted of 
the 2d and 4th English divisions, under Lidatenant-General Sir Henry Clinton, 
and Major-General Hiauber, the 3d and 6th Hanoverians, and the Ist Belgians: 
its extremity was stationed at Merke-Braine, where it was protected by an en- 
closed country and deep ravines. ‘The chateau of Hougoumont, which stood in 
front of the centre of this wing, formed avery strong advanced post. The 
chateau and garden were occupied by the light companies of the Guards, under 
Lord Saltoun and Colonel Macdonell ; and the wood or bark, by the sharp-shoot- 
ers of Nassau. At the commencement of the action the right wing presented 
the convex segment of a circle to the enemy; butas the French gave ground, 
the extreme right came gradually rou id, and the curve being reversed, became 
concave, enfilading the field of battle, andthe high road from Brussels to Char- 
leroi, which intersects it. The centre, under the Prince ef Orange, was sta- 
tioned in front of Mont Saint Jean; it was composed of the Brunswick and 
Nassau troops, with the Guards under Major-General Covke, and the 3: English 
division, commanded by Sir Charles Alten. The farm of La Haye Sainte serv- 
ed as a key to the centre ; it was fortified as well as the time permitted, and 
strongly garrisoned with Hanoverians. The left wing consisted of the Sth and 
6ch divisions, under Sir Thomas Picton, with Generals Kempt, Lambert, and 
Pack. It extended to Ter La Haye, which it occupied, and the defiles of which 
protected its extremity, and prevented it from being turned: its extreme flank 
reached the hamlet of Smouhen, where it was sufficiently covered by buildings, 
enclosures, ravines and thickets. From hence aroad runs to Ohian, and the 
woody passes of St. Lambert, through which the Duke of Wellington kept up a 
commufiéativa with the Prussian army @t Wavre. The front line was compo- 
sed of the élite of the army—the second was placed behind the declivity of the 
heights in the rear—the cavalry were principally posted in the rear of the left of 
the centre, and the artillery on the heights in front. In case of disaster, the 
Wood of Soignies lay within two miles, and its verge might, by a few resolute 
troops, be defended against almost any force 
The amount of the French army on the heights of La Belle Alliance has been 
variously stated. We conceive that it could not have been less than ninety, nor 
more than one hundred thousand men ; and near three hundred pieces of cannon 











throw those immoveable phalanxes into disorder. As if reckless of life, they 
galloped up to the very bayonets, cut at the soldiers over their muskets, and 
| tired their pistols at the officers. Others rode at random between the squares, 
| and were mowed down by the crossing fires, or by repeated attacks of the Bri- 
| tish cavalry, who rushed at intervals from the rear, and carried havoc through 
the enemy's ranks ; while those squadrons, which, less daring, stood at gaze, 
were swept off in hundreds by the British artillery, which was never in higher 
order or more distinguished for excellent practice, than on this memorable day. 
Stull undismayed, fresh squadrons of the enemy pressed on with desperate 
| courage, or if the cavalry attacks were suspended fora moment, it was only to 
give place to the operations of their celebrated artillery, which, at one hundred 
yards distance, played on the British squares with the most destructive exe- 
cution. The cuirassiers, meantime, waited like birds of prey, to dash at any 
point where the slaughter should make the slightest opening ; but their imtrepid 
opponents, closing their files with steady composure over the bodies of their 
dead and dying comrades, still presented to their view that compact array of 
battle, which rendered every new effort to disorder it abortive. During the in- 
terval of the cavalry attacks, the squares sought protection from the murderous 
effects of the French artillery, by deploying into a line four deep, and lying on 
the ground ; but in many instances they had scarcely time to perform this evo- 
lution, when they were again called upon to reform square, to oppose fresh 
charges. The promptitude and coolness with which these Manceuvres were exe- 
cuted, at length convinced the enemy of the rashness of their enterprise, and 
the battle slackened in this quarter to rage with greatet fury on other points of 
the line. The right continued still exposed to a severe cannonade, but the inter- 
val of comparative tranquillity was seized to remforce with six companies of the 
Guards, under Colonel Hepburn, the brave garrison of Hougoumont, which 
succeeded in driving back Foy’s division, and regaining possession of the 
wood. 

Defeated in his object of turning the right wing, and establishing himself on 
the Road to Nivelles, Napoleon now organized the whole of his forces fora 
combined attack. with all arms, on the centre and left of the British position, 
which, if successful, would cut it in two, separate the British army from that of 
the Prussians, and make him master of the road to Brussels. Preceded by the 
fire of their immense artiliery and numerous sharp: shooters, vast colomns of in- 
fantry and cavalry were seen moving across the plain to charge on different 
points-at the same moment; and while a strong body advanced to the attack of 
La Haye Sainte, the key of the British centre, which they speedily invested, an- 
other pressed on towards the heights of Mont St Jean, and a third moved on 
Ter la Haye to the left of the position, where the 5th and 6th British divisions 
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were with some ians, and a brigade of heavy dra under the 
bog Sir themes eee The mode of og this point was of 
the most tremendous description, and was intended on the part of the French to 
be a battle of cavalry and cannon. Headed by the iron-clad cuirassiers, on 
whose mail the musket-balls were heard to ring as they glanced off without in- 
joring the wearers, the French infantry ascended the heights where the rem’ 
nant of Pack’s | arom brigade (the Royal Scots, 42d, 44th, and 92d regiments) 
were posted. me Belgian troops were forced to give way before the rapid 
onset of the enemy ; but the Duke of Wellington, who happened to be in that 
rt of the field, moved up the British brigade to a kind of natural embrazure, 
iked by a hedge and bank in front of the line, and from thence the brave 
Highlanders and their comrade regiments gave the enemy a reception similar to 
that which they had experienced from the Guards and Brunswickers on the 
ight. Sir Thomas Picton now advanced to support this corps with Sir James 
empt’s brigade, composed of the 28th, 32d, 79th, and 95tb regiments. Vast 
masses of French infantry had arrived at this time behind the very hedge where 
the British were posted—their muskets were almost muzzle to muzzle, and a 
French mounted officer attempted to seize the colours of the 32d, when Ge- 
neral Picton suddenly resolved on becoming the assailant, and pronety form- 
ing his division into squares, he rushed through the hedge, and attacked the 
pe Trae columns of infantry and cavalry with charged bayonets. Appalled 
by the almost unparalleled act of intrepidity, the enemy hesitated, fired a vol- 
ley, and fled ; but that volley proved fatal to one of the noblest commanders 
of whom the British arm:y could boast. A musket-ball struck the right temple 
of the gallant Picton, which went through the brain, and in a moment numbered 
him with the dead. But poabibepees amy | this disastrous event, the division 
maintained its irresistible charge under the conduct of Sir James Kempt, till 
they repulsed the enemy from the crest of the hill, to which they had nearly 
attained. 
Before the French had time (o recover from the effects of this furious attack, 
a bigade of heavy British dragoons commanded by Sir William Ponsonby, 
wheeled round the extremity of the cross-road, full on the flank of the foe. It 
was composed of the Royals,Greys, and Enniskillens—England,Scotland,and Ire- 
land, in high rivalry, and irresistible union. The 92d Highlanders, (now reduc- 
ed to two hundred men,) had at this moment pierced the centre of a column of 
French infantry of as many thousands, and the Greys dashing in at the opening, 
the two regiments cheered each other, shouting ‘‘ Scotland forever.” The cui- 
rassiers and lancers now advanced to save their infantry, and the Greys being 
reinforced by the Royals and Enniskillen dragoons, one of the most dreadful 
cavalry engagements recorded in the history of modern warfare ensued. The 
far-famed cuirassiers maintained a long and murderous struggle against the 
British dragoons, in which some extraordinary feats of dexterity and courage 
were displayed. The impenetrable armour of the French, gave them a deci- 
ded advantage over their antagonists, who could only strike at their necks or 
limbs. But after numbers of them were cut down, they were at length forced to 
ield to the determined valour and superior strength of the Britieh men and horses. 
e cuirassiers and lancers fled in confusion, abandoning their artillery and in- 
fantry, while nearly three thousand prisoners, two eagles, and several pieces of 
cannon, rewarded the prowess of the victors. 
The exultation which the success of this gallant brigade was calculated to 
inspire, received a severe check by the fall of their intrepid leader, Sir William 
Ponsonby.—{ The remainder will be given next week.] 





CELEBRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SPANISH BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
From the New York Express. 

This institution celebrated its anniversary on the 26th inst., by a public dinner, 
at the Americar Hotel. During the whole day, although the weather was 
gloomy and the day unpleasant,the Spanish, Mexican and Venzuelian flags,which 
are made up of beautiful rich colors, decorated and enlivened for the first time 
one of our public hutels. At six o'clock in the evening, the company assembled, 
consisting chiefly of nearly all the resident and transient Spanish gentlemen 
from differest parts of the world. Several of our merchants who trade with 
Spanish countries, were also present. The Right Reverend Dr. Hughes, the 
Reverend Dr. Varela, and the Reverend C. C. Pise, were amongst the guests at 
the celebration of this charitable institution. The company assembled was nu- 
= and the festivities commenced with the blessing of the table by Bishop 

ughes. 

he following regular toasts were given : 

1. By the President.—The day we celebrate—The Spanish Benevolent So- 
ciety. 

2. By Mr. Antoniode Aycinena.— Spain and its Queen, Isabella IT. 
ca and the Presidents of her different Republics. 

3. By Mr. Juan M. Picabia.—The United States, their President and Con- 

Tess. 
" 4. By Mr. John B. Lasala.—For the prosperity of all nations whose native 
language is the Spanish. 
5. By Mr. John P. Garcia.—The State of New York and its public authori- 
ties. 

a Jose Manzanedo.—For the prosperity of all societies whose object is 
charity. 

7. By Mr. Francis del Hoyo.—For all those persons who have generously 
contributed to the establishment and increase of our society. 

8 By Mr. Francis Echarte—The city of New York, its public authorities 
and commerce. 

After the regular toasts, the following among others were given : 

By the President, Mr. Velasquez.—The Spanish fair sex and their descend- 
ants. 

Antonio de Aycinena.—Christopher Columbus, to whom we are indebted for 
being enabled thus to assemble here this evening. 

The President now read some verses in praise of Benevolence. 

Mr. Henry A. Coit.—The distinguished men of all countries. 

The Presideut then proposed the health of Bishop Dubois and his coadjutor, 
Dr. Hughes, which was dronk ; and Dr. Hughes, after returning thanks, com- 
mented upon the merits of charitable institutions like the Spanish Benevolent 
Society. The Rt. Rev. Gentleman remarked, that assistance tendered and given 
by one countryman to another ina foreign land, is received without those feelings 
of degradation which usually attend the acceptance of charity ; and concluded 
by ag The Prosperity of the Spanish Benevolent Society.” 

@ Reverend Dr. Varela stated that he had been a witness of the good done 
by the Spanish Benevolent Society ; that many perhaps, both Spaniards and 
others related to them, had been assisted with large sums of money by the so- 
ciety, which among other good effects: contributed to the friendly union of Spa- 
niards from all quarters of the globe. He proposed ‘The continuation of charity 
in spirit and in works.” - 

By Mr. John P. Garcia.—Our guest the Reverend Dr. Varela, and our absent 
friends. 


Ameri- 


Che Albion. 





Mr. Aycinena.—The Spanish segar, ‘refugium afflictorum.’ 

Mr. John B. Lasala—The individuals who have thus properly and ably 
conducted, and made the arrangements for the festivities of this day. 

Mr. Ramon Zaldo.—Mexico, which encloses within its bosom tne ‘ primum 
mobile’ of human actions. 

Alexander Cotheal.—The prosperity of the inhabitants of all Spanish coun- 
tries. 

Jose A. Yznaga.—The Republic of Buenos Ayres and its President. 

Louis Arrogo.—The prosperity of the island of Cuba. 

Mr. Antonio de Aycinena.—Don Quixote, and the memory of its author, 
Cervantes. 

Francisco Alfaya—The members of the Spanish Benevolent Society. 

Mr. John P. Garcia.—The flags that adorn our festive board—all of them— 
and all other national flags. 

Mr. Nicholas Vargas.—The flag of Aragon and Castile, the signal of all that 
is noble and great. : 
The company separated highly delighted with the festivities of the evening ; 
and with its intellectual as well as physical gratification. Among the many an- 
niversaries of the many societies, in our city, we can assure our readers none 
are more pleasant than this of the offspring of Old Spain. 


—— 


NAPOLEON’S REMAINS IN FRANCE. 


The Belle Poule frigate, commanded by the Prince de Joinville, and which | 
has brought back to France the remains of the Emperor Napoleon, came to an- 
chor at Cherbourg on the 30th November, at five in the morning. 

The following is the report of his Royal Highness to the Minister of Ma- 
rine :— 

‘Monsieur le Ministre—As I had the honor of informing you, I quitted All 
Saints Bay on September 14th, ronning along the coast of Brazil, with the 
wind at east, but which, having veered to the north and north-east, enabled 
me quickiy to get into the meridian of St. Helena without having to pass the 
28th south parallel. On entering this meridian I was delayed by calms and 
light breezes. On October 8th, | came to an anchor in James ‘Town roads. 

‘“‘ The brig Oreste, detached by Vice-Admiral de Macau to bring to the Belle 
Poule a pilot from the Channel, had arrived the day before. As this ship brought 
me no new instructions, I immediately occupied myself in executing the orders 
I had otiginally received. 

«Mv first care was to put M. de Chabot, the King’s commissioner, in com- 
munication with General Midclemore, Governor of the island. These gentlemen 
having settled, according to their respective instructions, the manner of pro- 
ceeding to the exhumaiion of the remains of the Emperor Napoleon and their 
translation on board the Belle Poule, the 15th of October was fixed for the exe- 
cution of their plans. 

‘« The Governor charged himself with the exhumation, and all that was to 
take place within the Britishterritory. I, by the order of October 13, a copy 
of which I hereto annex, regulated the honors to be paid on the 15th and 16th 
by the division under my command. The French merchant ships, the Bonnie 
Amie, Captain Gallet, and Indien, Captain Truquetil, eagerly rendered their as- 
sistance. 

“At midnight, on the 15th, the operation commenced in the presence of the 
French and English Commissioners, M. de Chabot and Captain Alexander, of 
the Royal Engineers ; the works were directed by the latter. As M. de Chabot 
renders to the Government a circumstantial account of the operations to which 
he was a witness, I conceive that I am dispensed from entering into the same 
details, and shall content myself with saying that at ten in the morning the 
coffin was found in the grave. After having raised it intact, it was opened, and | 
the body was found in an unhoped for state of preservation. At this solemn | 
moment, at the sight of the easily recognised remains of him who had done so 
much for the glory of France, the emotion was deep and unanimous. 

‘At half-past three o'clock the guns of the fort announced to the ships 
and vessels in the roadsted that the funeral procession hed commenced its 
march towards James Town. The militia and the troops of the garrison pre- 
ceded the car, which was covered with a pall, the corners being borne by Gene- 
rals Bertrand and Gourgaud, and Messrs. de Lascases and Marchand, the au- 
thorities and acrowd of the inhabitants following. The guns of the frigate 
having answered those of the fort, she continued to fire minute-guns. From the 
morning the yards were slung and the flags hoisted half-mast high, as signs of 
mourning, in which the foreign ships and vessels joined. When the proces- 
sion appeared on the quay the English troops formed a double line, through 
which the car passed slowly to the shore. 

‘* At the water's edge, wlhiere the English lines had terminated, I had collect- | 
ed all the officers of the French division, waiting, in deep mourning and heads 
uncovered, the approach of the coffin. When within twenty paces of us it stopped, 
and the Governor, advancing to me, delivered up to me, in the name of his 
Government, the remains of the Emperor Napoleon. 

“* As soon as the coffin was lowered into the boat of the frigate prepared 
to receive it, the general emotion was again renewed, the dying wish of the 
Emperor Napoleon began to be accomplished, his remains reposed under the na- 
tional flag. 

“All sign of mourning was from that time abandoned ; the same honors 
which the Emperor would have received had he been living were paid to his 
mortal remains, and it was amidst salutes from the ships, dressed out in their 
colors and their yards manned, that the cutter escorted by the boats of all the 
ships, pursued its way slowly towards the frigate. 

**On arriving on board the coffin was received between two ranks of officers 
under arms, and carried on to the quarter-deck, which had been arrarged as a | 
chapelle ardente. According as you had ordered me, a guard of sixty men, | 
commanded by the senior Lieutenant of the frigate, did the honors. Although 
it was already late, the absolution was pronounced, and the body remained thus 
exposed all night. The almoner and an officer kept watch by its side. 

**On the U6th, at ten o’clock in the morning, all the officers and crews of the 
French ships of war and merchantnen having been assembled on board the fri- 
gate, a solemn funeral service was celebrated; the body was then lowered be- 
tween decks, where a chapelle ardente had been prepared to receive it. 

“At noon all was terminated, and the frigate was ready to sail; but the 
drawing up of the proces-verbaux required two days, and it was only on the | 
morning of the 48th that the Belle Poule and Favorite were able to get under 
weigh. The Oreste, which left at the same time, sailed for its destination. 

“ After a prosperous and easy passage, | have just anchored in the roads 
of Cherbourg, at five inthe morting 

“ Receive, Adniral, the assurance of my respect, 
“ F. fOrteans, the Captain of the Belle Poule. 

‘“* Roads of Cherbourg, Nov. 30)” 








The Moniteur Parisien says that the funeral ceremony is fixed for the 10th 
Dec., and that orders heve been given to hasten as much as possible the prepa- 
rations at the Invalides, and along the line which the cortegé will follow. | 

The Courier Francais throws ait an idea concerning the monumental honors 





The Rev. C.C. Pise being called upon, arose and said, that we, as Americans, 
are indebted to Spain more than to any other nation. That although it was a 
Genoese who discovered this continent, still it was the protection of Spain, and 
the daring of the sons of Spain, that led to the discovery and civilization of 
America. The Rev. Gentleman also spoke of the claims of Spain to a high 
rank for learning, of her ancient and celebrated institutions, Salamanca, Alcala 
de Henares and others. He beautifully alluded to the history and learning of 
the pious Cardinal Ximenez, and concluded by proposing—* Spain and the Spa- 
nish South American Republics, Mexico, Venezuela, New Grenada, and the 
others, may they enjoy liberty and peace.” 

Mr. Bartholomew Picabia.—The American ladies, celebrated for their beauty 
and virtues. 

Mr. Thomas D. Ryan.—The progress of education throughout the world; the 
surest basis of the prosperity of nations. ‘ 

Mr. P. Lianes.—The Editors of the journals of the city of New York. 

Mr. Brooks of the Express returned thanks for the conductors of the Press, 
and spoke of its importance as a chronicle of the events of the day. He pro- 
posed—* Spanish enterprise, Spanish chivalry, and Spanish honor, co-exten- 
sive with the literature, and the geography of the world. 

Mr. Joseph Avezzana.—That all nations may become as united as we our- 
selves, who are now here present. 

Mr. Manuel Curbelo.—The fair sex of both hemispheres 

Mr. Bartholomew Picabia.—The Great Antilia; she wi!l be the Queen of 
America. 

Mr. Manzanedo —General Rosas. 

Mr. John B. Lasala—The Spanish Navy. 

Mr. Palanca.—May the treaty between Mexico and Spain be eternal. 

Mr. Antonio Aycinena.—The families of all those present, in whatever part 
of the world they may be. 

Mr. X. Harmony.—Our next President. 

Mr. Ramon Zaldo.—General Bolivar, the fuunder of South American Li- 
berty. 

By a Gentleman from Venezuela.—The fair royal infant of Britain's Queen 
—may prosperity attend the young stranger through life. 

Mr. Jose Manzanedo.—The immortal Washington, the true patriot of Ame- 
rica. 

Rodulfo Lazala.—The persons who have contributed to place our society in 
its present prosperous situation. 

Francisco Lopez —Antonio de Saco, an illustrious son of the island of 

uba. 





tobe rendered to Napoleon after the interment of his remains in the Invalides 
The dome of that magnificent edfice being of the style of the time of Louis 
XIV., and one of the best specimens of it, cannot accord with any monument 
| not of the same style, whether of ¢ previous or posterior epoch. Either, there 
| fore, the monument would have to be made of the same style as the building, | 
| which the sculptors object to, or eke the whole internal decoration of the dome 
| must be altered to make it harmonize with the monument, a measure to which 

all architects and admirers of national edifices would be opposed. On the | 
other hand, though the Chamber of Deputies refused to make a grant for raising 

ab equestrian statue tu the Emperor, it 1s impossible that the capital should long 

remain without such a trivute to lis memory. The idea of the author of the | 
feuilleton is therefore his:—Thatin the centre of the pavement of the dome | 
ofthe Invalides there should be placed simply an immense marble slab, with 

nothing else engraved on it thanthe word ‘* Napoleon,’ or ‘Ici repose Napo- | 
léon,” all epitaphs and inscriptions being worse than superfluous in the case of 
such aman. Under the archway of the triumphal arch at the Barriere de 
| l'Etoile, there should be erected a colossal bronze equestrian statue of the 
Emperor, which would be most appropriately placed amidst the sculptured re- 
cords of his victories; and on the summit of the arch at the topof the attic 
there should be placed a colossal bronze eagle with outspread wings, hovering 
as it were over the Emperor beneath, and ready to take its flight across the 
world! 


THE EAST INDIES. 


The following explanation of the military position of the British in the North- | 
western provinces is furnished by the Bombay Courier. 

‘“‘ There appears to be some misunderstanding aoroad sespecting the nature of 
the warfare carried on in the mountainous districts to the West ofthe Indus. A | 
few observations to elucidate the subject may therefore be useful. 

* As far as Scinde itself, comprising all the low-country or plains, is concern- 
ed, peace prevails. It is not therefore correct to represent all Scinde asin a 
state of rebellion. At Sukkur, and generally in Scinde, the British consider 
themselves safe and their property secure 





“ The scenes of discord and strife are laid ameng the mountains, of which 
the various wild tribes have from time immemorial been robbers, murderers 
and plunderers. They are the wretches who, by their incursions carry devas 
tation and misery through the peaceful and industrious inhabitants of the 
plains. | 

“ The entrances of the mountain-districts are, first, Pullajee : which is about 
fifty-eight miles from Kabun, through most difficult detiles, narrow gorges, and ‘ 


‘ 


| sacred. 


| tal incapacity for the functions of government. 
: 


2, 


over steep hills, where little or no forage is to be found, and water is scarce and 
the wells far apart. 

* After surmounting the last steep hill, one sees an extensive table-land,which 
is to appearance capable of cultivation. Inthe midst ie built the fort and town 
of Kahan, the capital of the Murree tribe. From supposing that the occupation 
of this central position by British troops would tend to check the wild and fero- 
cious inhabitants of the district, it was decided by the politicians that Kahun 
should be occupied. The surrounding tribes were indignant ; and although pre- 
viously inclined to make at least an apparent submission, they then swore to be 
revenged for what they look upon to be the robbery of their homes. 

“The first effect of that revenge was upon poor Clarke; whose detachment 


| they attacked, not in a plain, but im a difficult pass of the mountains ; and where 
| they have since cut up another party of eighty Sepoys, while returning to and 


even near Kahun. 

Great credit is therefore due to Captain Brown for his gallantry in maintain- 
ing that difficult position so long. Had he yielded early, the worst consequen- 
ces might have ensued. Hts determination in holding out has prevented the 
Murrees froin descending into the plains and carrying destruction and horrors 
where peace and quiet continue now to prevail. 

‘‘The Grandava Pass forms another entrance into the recesses of these wild, 
uncivilized tribes, who, from the earliest period, are known to have lived upon 
the product of the labours of others. The hilly country does not afford much 
space for tillage, and hence they roam about Khelat. This most important for- 
tress appears to have been neglected by the British authorities in an unaccounta- 
ble manner. Instead of an effective garrison and abundant stores, it was left to 
the care of one officer [Lieutenant Loveday] and thirty Sepoys. Theirdefence 
has, however, done them honor; they held out for three days against all the vio- 
lence of the savages, and would have done so for a longer time, but the Shah 
Nuwaz got alarmed at some apparent treachery, and capitulated. 

“ Around the Bolan Pass the same wild savage tribes are known to reside in 
the same sort of country. Their attack upon Quetta was most ably repulsed 
by Captain Bean, and his gallant conduct has saved the low country; had he 
surrendered, Dadur and Baag would have been attacked, and all the surrounding 
country overrun. At present these last-named places are quiet; but fears are 
entertained of their being soon subjected to the threatened incursions. 

‘The campaign is therefore now beginning in those mountainous districts ; 
where very great difficulties must inevitable arise, particularly when a long line 
of several hundred camels carrying provisions, stores, and ammunition through 
a narrow defile, is attacked by these wild mountaineers. Then, indeed, will the 
fire of those infuriated beings prove destructive, and their agility and knowledge 
of the rocks, gorges, and defiles, highly disadvantageous to any party advancing 
either towards Kahun or Khelat.” 

Lieutenant Brown and his party, consisting of a hundred and fifty Sepoys, who 
held the fort of Kahun, were known, early in August, to be running short of 
provisions. The Belooches appeared to have an intention of starving them out. 
It became necessary therefore to relieve them ; and accordingly, a loeee under 
Major Clibborne marched from Sukkur on the 14th of August to throw in sup- 

lies. 
. A correspondent of the Bombay Times gives a graphic account of the fearful 
enemies which the troops had to face, in the barbarians and the heat— 

“The enemy opened a very heavy fire ; but our party gallantly advanced and 
gained the head of the pass. and were ready to push on, whena dense mass of 
the enemy overwhelmed the storming-party with musketry and showers of stones, 
while others fell on them with sabres, committing a fearful havock on the re- 
treating Sepoys. The advance companies were ordered to the support of the 
gunsand colours ; when the numberless enemy rushed down with the most de- 
termined gallantry, and with such impetuosity that the troops had hardly time to 
form: hard fighting on both sides, the enemy yelling and howling like beasts of 
the forest. ° # . . 

‘*Most of the influential men of the enemy were found dead on the field ; yet 
the pass remained in their possession, their numbers amounting to many thou- 
sands. The heat was dreadfully intense, and the suffering of the men and cattle 


| from exhaustion and thirst had become painfully apparent: the little water re- 


maining inthe puckalls from the last halting-place was dried up, and no water 
was procurable unless the pass was carried, and the post of Kahun was distant 
about six miles. ‘The puckall-bheesties and camel-puckalls, together with the 
gun-horses and officers’ horses with followers, under an escort of fifty of the ir- 
regular horse, went for water. At thistime the cries of the wounded and dying 
for‘ Water! water!’ were increasing, and gave rise latterly to scenes of frenzy 
and despair. In this manner they remained, anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
the water-party. Some stragglers came in and reported that the water-party was 
surrounded in a nullah: what was tobe done? They had already lost one hun- 
dred and fifty men of the force; the remainder were enfeebled with the thirst 
and exertions of the two previous days ; and, to add to their difficulties, most of 
the came!-drivers, dooley-bearers, &c. had absconded during the action, after 
plundering the Commissariat of the loads of flour, &e. The gun-horses were 
gone, end the men of the Golundauze so prostrated from fatigue and thirst that 
latterly they could scarcely rise to firea gun. Major Clibborne, after mature 
deliberation, found that it would be impracticable to throw provisions into the 
fort of Kahun; and further, that unless the water-party returned, the whole force 
must perish of thirst ; the sad alternative was forced upon this gallant officer of 
abandoning the unfortunate garrison at Kahun. No signs of the water-party 
appearing at ten Pp. m., Captain Stamford was ordered to spike his guns; and this 
enfeebled force moved off with as much quietness as tha frantic state of the men 
would permit. Almost every thing was abandoned, owing to the desertion of 
the camel-drivers ; and at daylight they had partly descended the pass of Surtof, 
when the litle baggage, stores, and treasure they were able to bring with them, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. A great number of followers were here mas- 
Without foo! and tents, and marching in the burning heat of the sun, 
they were obliged to make one forced march to Poolajee ; where they arrived 
completely famished.” 

Another of the officers engaged in this disastrous affair writes— 

** We beat the enemy, but heat and thirst killed us. The men were frantic— 
mad. Major Clibborne’s conduct was capital—coolness itself; and he only 


| abandoned his material to save the lives of the enfeebled and frantic survivors, 
after all his gun-horses, camels, and camel-drivers and followers, had either fled 
or been killed. * * * ° 
TTR 
SPAIN. 


The Regency Cabinet continues to issue absurd decrees, and to display a to- 
In consequence of the threat- 
ened invasion of the privileges of the Basque provinces, some fears are enter- 


| tained lest an insurrection should burst forth among those hardy mountaineers, 


which would again kindle the flames of civil war. Espartero’s popularity seems 
rapidly on the decline ;—he is trusted by no party, and retains his power only 
from his known popularity with thearmy. The claims of the Don Francesco 
de Paulo, to the guardianship of his neice have been, a8 every one 1. ust have 
expected, very decidedly rejected. The report that Alicant was to be put into 
a state of defence against the French, has been contradicted. The young Queen 
Isabella still continues inconsolable for the loss of her mother. 

Such is a general summary of the Spanish intelligence. But the event which 


has excited most interest, both in Spain and in the neighbouring countries, has 


been the publication of a manifesto by Queen Christina, addressed to the Spa- 
nish nation. This able document fully confirms our view of the treachery of 
Espartero. It will be recollected, that, when appointed first Minister of the 
Crown, he, accompanied by some of Ais colleagues, entered the Queen's pre- 
sence at Valencia, and, while hypocritically pretending attachment to her 
person, required her to perform acts which would have sealed her own con- 
demnation. ' 

The manifesto, after detailing the circumstances which induced Christina to 
accept the Regency, continues thus :-— 

“ The constitution of 1837 having been accepted and sworn to by me, I made, 
in order that it be kept intact, the last and greatest of all sacrifices—I laid down 
the sceptre, and was compelledyto abandon my children. 

In stating the events which have drawn upon me such cruel tribulations, I 
will speak to you as becomes my dignity with reserve and moderation. At a 
moment when I was served by Ministers who had the support of the Cortes, I 
accepted their resignation, which was imperiously demanded by a revolt at Bar- 
celona. From this moment commenced a crisis which ended only with the re- 
nunciation of pewer, which I signed at Valencia. During this deplorable pe- 
riod the munictpality of Madrid had rebelled against my authority, and the mv- 
nicipalities of other large towns had followed the example. They required that 
I should coudemn the conduct of Ministers who had served me faithfully, and 
recognize rebellion as lawful ; that I should annul, or at least suspend the law 
on the municipalities, after it had been voted by the Cortes, and that I should 
compromise the unity of the Regency. 

[ could not accept the first of these conditions without degrading myself 
in my own eyes; | could not accede to the second without acknowledging 
the right of force, which is not recognized by either divine or human iaw, and 
the existence of which is incompatible with our constitution as with all consti- 


tutions ; I could not accept the third without violating the constitution, which 
considers all that the Cortes have voted, and the supreme head of the state 
has sanctioned as law, and places beyond Royal power a law which it has once 
sanctioned ; I could not accept the fourth without, at the same time, accepting 


| my own shame, without pronouncing my self-condemnation, and enervating the 


power which the King had confided to me,which the Cortes had since confirmed, 
nd which had been preserved by me as a sacred deposit, which I had sworn not 
to deliver into the hanes of the factions. 

My consistency in resisting what neither my duties nor my oaths, nor the dear 
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The Albion. 


of Carlists and Christinos, but the latter only, split as it were into two factions. 
Espartero having demanded greater sacrifices of Queen Christina, than she had 
deemed it proper to permit, she abandons the Regency and takes refuge in 
France ; but her daughter remains in Spain, its acknowledged monarch, and 
there can be nothing inconsistent in the government of England, which had ac- 
koowledged the rights ofthe young queen of Spain, from upholding her in those 
rights—where they still continue to be recognized. It may and probably is 
too true that the queen is little more than a puppet in the hands of dema- 
gogues ; but, while her authority is upheld,the foreign alliances cannot interfere, 
however watchfully they may examine the course of events. We cannot believe 
that Lord Palmerston would permit himself to be a party or in any way to coun- 
tenance an ultra-radical proceeding in Spain, but will keep himself in reserve 
to protest in the event of anything turning up to the prejudice of the young 
Queen's rights and interests. His Lordship is too old a politician to ery for 
help before there is any alarm, but we are quite of opinion that he will be ready 
to protect the queen from any attack of Spanish radicalism, should such be at- 
tempted. 

We repeat our oft-reiterated observation, and from which we can never change, 
that the course now in progress in Spain is tending directly to the same ultimate 
end as that of the great revolution in France in the time of Louis XVI, all the 
recent events clearly show it ; our ideas of the consistency of Lord Palmerston 
also have never been very exalted ; but, as we have just said, his Lordship will 
look to the Spanish monarch de facto, until the anarchy we dread shall arrive. 
This will and must cut off the only bond of union between the British Court 
and the Spanish policy, and England will then re-assume those conservative prin- 
ciples with regard to it, of which she should never have lost sight. 

In the dim obscure of the English political world, we think we can perceive 
some glimmerings of light, and shall not be surprised to find at the next meet- 
ing of Parliament some symptoms of a returnto the conservative principles, 
which have ever been the glory of the British empire. 
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est interests of the monarchy permitted me to accept, has accumulated upon the 
defenceless woman who now addresses you such a succession of sad and jainful 
trials as cannot be described in any human language. You will not forget, Spa- 
niards, that I bore my misfortune with me from town to town, receiving every- 
where outrage and insult; for God, by one of those decrees which are a mystery 
to man, had permitted iniquity and ingratitude totriumph. _ It is on that account, 
without doubt, that the small number of persons who hated me have had the 
boldness to insult me, and thet the large number of those who loved me had 
not courage to offer me any other pruof of their affection than silent compassion. 
Many offered me their swords, but [ would not accept them, preferring to be the 
only martyrrather than be condemned to read hereafter a new martyrology of 
Spanish loyalty. I might have lighted the torch of civil war, but civil war could 
not be raised by me, whocame to bring yuu the peace which my heart loved, a 
peace cemented by oblivion of the past. My maternal eyes were therefore 
turued from an object so horrible, saying to myself, when children are ungrateful 
a mother ought to suffer even unto death rather than excite them to war against 
each other. 

Many days passing away in so frightful a state, saw my sceptre reduced to 
be no more than a useless reed, and my diadem changed into a crown of thorns. 
My powers were exhausted; in fine, I laid down my sceptre, and took off my 
crown, that I might breathe a free air, an unhappy victim, buc with acalm brow, 
with a quiet conscience, and without any remorse in my soul. : 

Spaniards * such has been my conduct. In thus laying it before you, in order 
that it may not be sullied by calumny, I have fulfilled the last of my duties. 
She who was your Queen now asks no more of you than to love her daughter, 
and to honour her own memory. Maria Curistina. 

Queen Christina has been received with honour at the French Court. She 
arrived on the 20th at Fontainbleau ; where the King and Queen and most of 
the Royal Family of France were assembled to meet her. She was received by 
the King, the Prince Royal, and the Duke D’Aumale. The Queen wished to 
kiss the hand which the King stretched out to help her to descend from the car- 
riage ; but his Majesty, before she had time to do so, embraced her. The King 
then offered her his arm to mount the staircase, at the top of which the Queen 
of the French and the Princesses awaited their august relative. The Royal par- 
ty entered Paris on Sunday, ini procession, and were greeted with cheers by the 
multitude assembled. The King conducted Queen Christina to the apartments 
prepared for her in the Palace. On Tuesday, she held a levee in the Palais Roy- 
al; where the entire Corps Diplomatique were presented to her Majesty by M 
Guizot. The Ambassadors of Austria, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, Naples, Rome, 
and other Ministers whose Sovereigns had not recognized the Government of 
Queen Christina, were among those presented. 

The Times, on the authority of a private letter, says that Queen Christina 
“purposed leaving Paris about the 8th of December for Naples ; having re- 
ceived an autograph letter from her brother, the King of the Two Sicilies, who 
since the fall of Don Carlos considers himself the head of the Spanish branch of 
the house of Bourbon, and was desirous of consulting her Majesty upon the best 
means, through the aid of King Louis Philippe, of terminating the military dic- 
taturship of Espartero.” 











A temporary and, as we think, a very unnecessary sensation has been raised 
concerning what has been called a defeat of the British troops in the north-west 
of India. We have inserted some of the details from authenticated sources ; 
by which it will be found that the repulses are of but a secondary nature, of no 
importance, and that the damage can be repaired without either difficulty or ex- 
pense worth mentioning. The difficulty also is one easily to be accounted for ; 
it arose from the conviction of security, too far carried out ; the force remaining 
inthe north-west being too small, and the economy practised being certainly too 
great. The matter is altogether too insignificant to require particular comment, 
were it not, as we have before said, that certain journals have magnified the 
matter into “important defeat,” and this demanding a distinct contradiction. 


en 
“A PETITION TO THE QUEEN FROM THE UNDECORATED OF- 
FICERS OF THE LATE WAR. 
“To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

“ Madam,—The surviving officers of the late war who remain undistinguish- 
ed by any badge of service take advantage of the present moment of rejoicing 
in the realm to approach your Majesty with a humble petition 

“ The first attributes of a British soldier are patriotism, loyalty, and obe- 
dience ; his highest reward is honour. In return it is the gracious privilege of 
the Crown to stimulate the former by a just distribution of the last. The prin- 
ciple of such rewards, inciting to noble action, is universally recognized. 

“ Throughout the greatest of modern wars, the British army, like the navy, 
did its duty as England expected ; and its chiefs received, in the shape of ho- 
nourable distinctions, the well-earned meed of glorious service; but, with a 
single and iavidious exception, those who, in subordinate ranks, triumphantly 
seconded their leading, have, contrary to the juster practice of both friend and 
foe, os excluded from all honour, save their scars. , : There is but little news from Ireland. A dinner was lately given to Mr. John 

t is grievous, Madam, and mortifying to your petitioners, to see decora- orc righs : f Dut The f 
tions lavished on British subjects who serve foreign countries, while the recom- ” inell, son of the “ Agitator” by the operative tailors of Dublin. — 
pense most dear to a soldier's pride is denied to him who has defeaded his own | ther was invited but instead of appearing in propria persona, he sent a letter. 

‘Tn venturing thus to bring before your Majesty their humble claims to some | 

honorary mark of Royal and national approbation, they respectfully disclaim 
all feelings of presumption, or an unbecoming intrusion of their pretensions | fall f he « % 
on the notice of their Sovereign or country ; but in trath, the War Subalterns, \* alling-off in the “ Rent. : ; 
disappointed in their hopes of attaining this favourite object through the sup- | Well as all the ‘ indomitable resolution ” for which he has been so landed by 
port and advocacy of their natural leaders feel reluctantly constrained to appeal 
as a last resource, directly, but with all submission, to the fountain of justice 
and of houour. 
™ They, therefore, pray that your Majesty may deign to exercise this high 
prerogative in their favour, in whatever mode may suit vour Mayjesty’s plea- 
sure. 
* By bestowing onthe remnant of old soldiers, whose dutiful address is here 
embo lied, aboor so ardently desired and so coldly delayed, your Majesty will 
superadd to their habitual devotion to your illustrious house a debt of special 
gratitude to your Majesty’s sacred person.” 


Of the restless and turbulent disposition of the French populace, perhaps no 
better proof can be given than the circumstance that the National Guard of 
Carcassone have elected, as their Chef de Bataillion, the notorious Armand 
Barbes, who was leader of the insurrection on the 12th May, last year, was ac- 
cused of having fired at the king, and whose sentence of death was commuted 
to imprisonment or banishment for life. The mayor refused to acknowledge 
the return of the election, pronouncing it null according to law ; but upon pro- 
ceeding to a new election the same result appeared. Upon the report of this to 
the king, his majesty immediately ordered the dissolution of the National Guard 
of that city. 





O'Connell would appear to be ‘nothing daunted” but persevering as ever in 
his scheme of Repeal, notwithstanding that there are unequivocal symptoms of 
He will be likely to need all his equanimity, as 


his admirers ; for it has been of late remarked that a large portion of the most 
respectable among those who were long his adherents, have fallen away from 
him. 





We have perused with sentiments of the most unfeigned satisfaction the pro- 
ceedings of an important meeting at Montreal, connected with the subject of 
“Immigration” into the British Provinces of North America, but more particu- 
larly into that of Upper Canada. For some years past it has been painful to 
observe that, of the emigration from the British empire at home, and from vari. 
| ous parts of Europe, to America, not only a smaller part of that population di- 
rected their course to the British Provinces, but that even many of those who 
did so ultimately directed their course into the United States. 





Ireland.—<A public dinner waa given to Mr. John O'Connell, by the operative 
tailors of Dublin, on Monday last (Nov. 23) About three hundred assembled 
Mr. O'Connell the father had been invited, but he senta letter instead of ap 
pearing in person. In this communication, he wishes to transmit to his son John 


the honour of carrying to completion the work of Repeal, which has been now 
“ finally determined ”— 


This was not 
caused by any superior views held out to them in the last named section of this 
great continent, but from various local causes, of the which it is not now neces- 
sary to write, but chiefly from the want of a general scheme of arrangement and 


o » 3 > } > a SPs ite ’ i j j 
He has, indeed, a glorious but an arduouscareer before him. The agitation | assistance to industrious labor upon its arrival, and ta the paucity of information 


for Repeal is only just beginning. The varions attempts I made to render Re- 
peal unnecessary—the many threats of calling forthe Repeal which I held out, 
and postponed, and continued, gave an air of msincerity to this my final determi 
nation. [But all doubt of our perseverance in the Repeal agitation has vanished | 
—we have u utled our colours to the mast —Repeal, Repeal, is and shall be our | 
only objec ” - ae tried the United Parliament to disgust and meanness— | ney to Scotland, and other parts of the home dominim, last year, with the espe- 
we have practically demonstrated that from that Parliament the Irish people have |. ° : < 
not the smullest chance, nor even the slightest possibility of obtaining equal jus 
tice : we are now determined to look for all political blessings from a domestic 
legislature. To that the attention of all honest !rishmen is now exclusively di 
rected; and the heartfelt love of fatherland animates every honest Irishman in 
the pursuit of the greatest of political blessings, an Irish Parliament.” 

The celebra'ed Strathbogie case was again brought before the Commission of 
Assembly at their meeting in Edinburgh on Wednesday week. A long and ani- 
mated discusssion took place on the question whether the “ libel” or indictment 
served on the seven suspended ministers of Strathbogie should be proceeded 
with. Mr. Dunlop moved that the indictment should be sustained. Dr Bryce 
moved an aimendiment, ‘ that in respect this libel, as now raised and laid on the 
table of the Commission, is substantially erecting into a crime what in all estab- 
dished churches is held an imperative duty, the Commission refuse to approve of 
this libel, and dismiss the same.” Atter some discussion the amendment was | ‘at they have been so well appreciated on this sile of the Atlantic. 
proposed in another form, merely recommending that the libel be found irrele 
vant, and be dismissed accordingly. On a division Mr. Dunlop's motion was 
carried, by 91 to 15. Against this decision Mr. Peterkin, as agent for the 
Strathobegie ministers protested, and * took instruments.” Jt was agreed, on 
the motion of Mr. Dunlop, to delay hearing the proof on both sides till the meet- 
ing of the Commission in March next. 


with respect to the nature and situation of settlements in which substantial ad- 

| vantages might be found. 
How long this state of things might have continuel to exist it is impossible 
to say,but for the patriotic exertions of Dr. Thomas Rdph, who undertook a jour- 


cial purpose of pointing out the advantages which the provinces really possess, 
and of effecting specific rules, plans, and encouragements by which a valuable 
immigration into the provinces might be brought abput, to the advantage of 
the mother country, of the provinces, and of the ingustrious individuals who 
should * cast in their lot” in the latter. 
that a more fit person could be found. 


For such § mission it was impossible 
With the possession of an enlarged 
and liberal education, great intelligence, eager observition, acute judgment, and 
long experience as to the capabilities of the province, Dr. Rolph was also im- 
bued with an ardent zeal for the improvement of jhe latter, and a patriotic 


solicitude forthe welfare of his ceuntrymen in ev¢ry section of Great Bri- 
tain. 





His exertions aud success are well known, andit is gratifying to perceive 
Dr. 
Rolph has again proceeded to England, and this time |n a public capacity, being 
appointed the Emigrant Agent of the Government ip Great Britain, and with 
that appointment having received from his Excellency the Governor General of 
Canada an official letter in which his zeal and servicps are alluded to in a man- 
ner worthy both of that distinguished functionary and of Dr. Rolph him- 
self. 


In connexion with Dr, Rolph’s exertions, we are happy to perceive that Lord 
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Sydenham in behalf of the Government, is making tke most strenuous exertions 





and offering important encouragement for the comfprtable settlement of indus- 
trious agriculturists, ag well as for the employment of labor of all sorts. We 
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In conformity no less to our own feelings than to good ‘time-honoured ” 
usage, we offer to our readers the compliments and cordial good wishes of the 
season. With many, very many of them, we are proud tosay that our personal 
as well as editorial intimacy is of long standing ; and we doubt not that they 
will be our warrant on the claim we now make to say a few words concerning 
ourselves and this Journal. 

Tue Aston, now far advanced in its nineteenth year, is in fresh and vigorous 
existence ; continually increasing in growth and strength, it now streiches forth 
over a wide field of observation, and its influence is acknowledged in a highly flat- 
tering degree. May we not be permitted to express our belief that this is 
mainly to be attributed to the manner in which it has been nurtured. Ardent 
and zealous in our political creed, we trust we have ever been found consistent 
with the principles we first professed: yet while upholding our opinions we 
have ever evinced respect for the honest opinions of others; and we. are the 
more solicitous to insist upon this, because we believe that the promulgated sen- 
timents, the tendency of which was to destroy the frame of society, and plunge 
mankind in chaos and confusion were not honest, and deserved the sharpest cen- 
sure thet we may have thought proper to inflict. Swuavity without flattery is a 
property which we have ever cultivated; and an anxious desire to encourage 
literature, and a taste for the refinements of our nature we trust has been ever 
elicited in our pages. With the mutations in the circumstances of society, and 
the love of judicious variety, we have constantly endeavoured to harmonize in a 
becoming degree, and we bave endeavoured to encourage the arts by giving 
specimens, the best we could obtain, to adorn our columns. When the ra- 
pidity of steam conveyance, and the numerous vessels propelled by that power, 
gave additional impetus to the desire for information, we promptly called in the 
aid of an associate journal, and ‘‘ The European” a Liverpool branch of “ The 
Albion” will testify that we have been sincerely solicitous to give full gratifica- 
tion to the public. 

We trust that we shall not be deemed egotisiical in calling all this to mind ; 
but the sight of so many well-remembered names in our subscription list, and 
the view of so many gratifying additions thereto in recent years, impel us to this 
retrospection, as we would more closely bind and be bound in so very pleasing 
an association, to an indefinite but yet long future extent. 

We may here, perhaps, be allowed to state that the project of the Liverpool 

branch journal of the Albion, to be called Tae European has been received, so 

far, with the greatest approbation, and subscriptions are coming in more rapidly 
than we could even have anticipated. 

We repeat the salutations with which we began, together with assurances that 
our endeavours will not relax to render The Albion, as heretofore, an acceptable 
journal to its readers. 
The following very satisfactory report of the progress in utility and emolu- 
ments of the Welland Canal has been forwarded to us; and as we have always 
beeu impresssed with the notion of the impulse to trade which that work 
was calculated to give, we are glad to give it insertion here. 











The mere increase 
in the last year is one sixth more than the actual receipts of the year 1837, 
and the continual and rapid increase generally, which is here exhibited, fur- 
nishes the most irrefragable preof of its value as a public work. 

We learn, from St. Catharines, that the Welland Canal is closed for the sea- 
son. The Board of Directors, at their meeting on the 12th inst., decided, that, 
the private Shareholders are entitled—in virtue of the Act of 7th, Wm. IV., 
chap. 92,—to siz per cent. dividend on their stock, for the year 1840 : after which 
dividend, the receipts for the year showa surplus of £61998 10 We have 
seen a memorandum of a few interesting facts, connected with this hitherto 
abused Canal; and, as the Patriot has invariably advocated its usefulness, as a 
public work, we insert them with pleasure .—It appears the income in 
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Average increase for 3 years. ....-.-....-------- £4626 12 10} 

It also appears, that the increase on wheat, passed through the Canal this 
year, is over one million of bushels; and that flour inereased in nearly the same 
ratio. One mill, at St. Catharines, has manufactured and shipped to Montreal, 
no less than 32,000 barrels of flour; and paid tolls to the Canal Office, (on its 
business generally,} to the amount of £1000! There is an abundant supply of 
water for fifty such mills on the line of the Canal ; and should more be requir- 
ed, the whole of the feeder, to the Grand River, could, for a few thousand 
pounds, be enlarged for ship navigation, and thus give a supply of water almost 
without limit. 

The number of vessels, navigating the Canal in 1839, amounted to 120; in 
1840, there have been 180. This number, making, on an average, sixteen voy- 
ages through the Canal in a season, gives a total of *¢ arrivals” and ‘ departures” 
of two thousand eight hundred and cighty vessels—many of which are of the 
burthen of 150 tons. The building of thirty additional vessels, for vext spring, 
has already been notified. , 

The Act, awaiting the Royal assent, provides for the purchase of all the pri- 
vate Stock. Pending that “assent,” private Shareholders are now entitled, by 
law, on the amount of stock paid in, to a total, including the year 1840, of 13 
35-100 per cent. 
We give to-day acopy of a petition to the Queen from “ Undecorated Officers 
of the late War” praying that her Majesty wil! be pleased to consider the pro- 





priety of granting these simple but cherished marks of honour to gentlemen who 
have served their country faithfully and zealously. The Petition is worded in a 
manner befitting those who at once know how to obey and to command,to desire 
and yet to submit. There is much force in the object of their address, and we 


shall be sincerely glad to learn the complete success of it. 





Gallery of Illustrations.—This is the title of a periodical sheet about to be 
issued by Mr. Win. Jackson, of 102 Broadway. It is to consist of wood engrav- 
ings on popular subjects executed in the best style of art, which are to be ac- 
companied with just so much explanatory, letter-press, as will serve to render 
each engraving quite intelligible as to design. We think very highly of this un- 
dertaking ; furnishing, as it will, a great number of pictorial subjects at a price 
within the means of every class of the community ; and thus at once encourag- 
ing a caste for art, a desire for enquiry, and a love for that amusement which 1s 
the most rational and dignified of our nature—reading on useful subjects. 

We understand that the first number will appear immediately, consisting of 
between twenty and thirty designs with the accompanying descriptions, upon & 
sheet of the ordinary Newspaper size, and at the low rate of 6 | 4 cents each 





understand that free grants of lands to the amount of fifty acres each will be 
In commenting upon the manifesto which has recently been put fo 


rth by | given in various locations, to industrious emigrants, on condition of their imme: | 
the late Queen Regent of Spein, and some account of which we have | diately clearing and cultivating not less than one third of such grant. In the like 
given in the proper place, it would seem that an attempt has been made | manner we heer that the Hon. Justice Jarvis, and other proptieiors of large | 
to throw the odium of inconsistency un J.ord Palmerston. Some of the jour: | grants and tracts are giving similar enceuragements ; and there is now but one | 


‘ ad lec . emeee , , 
nals of the day affect to say that his Lordship has sided with the Conservatives | feeling of solicitude throughout the Provinces, for the welfare and comfort of 


. 2 r | 
and with Russia in the affir of Turkey ; and with the Radica! interests and ‘the strangers, productive as it must be of ben: & to the British Provinces them- 
against Russia in that of Spain. This however we consider to be a mistake leelves, 





In the matter of the Turkish policy and proceeding, it must be evident that the 


. . ; The “Immigrant Committee of Montreal! 
iBritish Government would have adopted the line of conduct they did whethe 


’ are actuated by most liberal sen- 
\ T | timents, and their exertions, as testified in their report given at the meeting on 

pre = ree od a it —— > fact that Russia | ghe 19th ult. to which we have alluded, shew the important benefits which have 
‘ g parties and was an ally in the case. | been conferred on those towards whom they were directed. As the capabilities 
We do not see any parallel in the two cases, save that in taking part with the | of tne Upper Province ere now become bette? known te the 7 blic, and that 
rights of the Pcrie against an usurper it happens that the rights protected are | kno vledge is rapidly increasing ; as the reciprocity of interests which must en- 
those of a conservative nature Spainst the factious clamour of an igncrant | gue from the inerenced settlement of the Sins neces becomes better understood 
people led o1 by a popular and rebellious chieftam of a province ; and in taking at hoine; and as the mild and eqiial protection by the colonial government as 





part with the power de facio in Spain the popular side in the dispute is taken | well as the humanity and liberality of individuals there, shall be more and more 
by him, alt!ough both tLe parties in that dispute sre but subdivisions in the ' made : 

same ypreat scheme of policy. | that this “Gem of the British Crown ” 
For, it must be recollected that the present divisions in Spain are not those ' gad become as brilliant as it is valuable 





public among those who contemplate emigration, so we confidently predict | 
ie i n that Islar 
shall receive greater and richer setting, li his relations in tha f 


copy. This is quite anew feature in periodical publication ; for, although va- 
rious journals have published occasional numbers, with pictorial embellishments, 
vet this is the first which will do so cont:nuously, and of so superior 4 quality as 
we believe these will prove to be. 

Indian Hours,or Passion ani Poetry of the Tropics, By R. V. Dunbar.—This 
1s a small collection of pieces in poetry, by the author above named, except that 
the opening poem of the book is in three cantos ; and called * The Nuptials of 
Barceluna.’” The author exhibits a poetical temperament, bis langaage is warm, 
passionate, and imaginative, and his versification 1s smooth. The second part of 
the book consists mainly of short pieces under the general title of *‘ The Music 
Shell,’ and to some of them we have had much satisfaction in giving a place in 
the coluinns of The Albion. The copy before 1s from a London edition, and 
we opine that an American reprint would be no bad speculation. 

Renunciation.—A novel in two volumes, by Visg Burney. We must warn 
our readers, however, that this lady must not be confounded with the Miss Bur- 
ney, who has so long been distingu'she / in English literature rhe present 
work is pleasing enough, but very com non-place in its character, and quite as 


improbable in its plot 
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According to a private letter from Rome, dated the 14th November, “ The 
Emir Bechir Schiab, Prince of Mount Lebanon, had written to the Pope to re- 
quest permission to establish himself at Rome with his attendants, to the number 
of 120 persons; to which his Holiness consented, on condition that the Emir 
should not expect any allowance from the Papal state.” 

In consequence of intelligence communicated by Sir T. Willshire, who arriv- 
ed last week from India, Government have determined to send out direct to Bom- 
bay the Twenty-second Foot, and also every disposable man in this country be- 
longing to regiments in India. Further, we are assured that this additional foree, 
about 2,500 men, is only an instalment of what will shortly be wanted. Indeed, 
we understand that an additional 10,000 men have been required for service in 
India. Considering that the last two tours of foreign services performed by the 
Twenty-second Regiment were in the East Indies and Jamaica, it is hard that 
‘some other corps pry oe has not been selected on tbe present occasion for ser- 
‘vice in India.— Naval and Military Gazette. 

The Court of Proprietors of East India Stock held a meeting last week, and 
voted addresses to the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Duchess of Kent. 


When a man of sense comes to marry, it is a companion that he wants, not 
an artist. It isnot merely a creature who can paint and play, and sing and 
dance ; it is a being who can comfort and judge, discourse aad discriminate ; 
one who can assist him in his affairs, lighten his sorrows, purify his joys,strength- 
en his principles, and educate his children. Such is the woman who is fit 
for a mother and the mistress of 2 family. A woman of the former description 
Occasionally figures in the drawing-room, and attracts the admiration of compa 
ny, but she is entirely unfit for a helpmate to a man, and to “ train up a child in 
the way he should go.” 

When the news of the safe accoucehment of her Majesty reached Carlisle, a 

entleman, who is well known for his humane and charitable actions, authorized 

r. Orridge, the Governor of the Gaol, to discharge all debtors in his custody 
who were cunfined forsums under £20; he undertaking to pay the debt and 
costs in each case.—Carlisle Patriot. 


It is said that Government have determined to colonize the Falkland Islands, 
and that a plan for the purpose is under consideration by the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Board. 

In recognition of the eminent services of Admiral Sir R. Stopford in the re- 
cent achievements by the Bricish arms in Syria, we hear that the Governorship 
of Greenwich Hospital is to be tendered for bis acceptance ; an act in which the 
spontaneous approbation of all parties will concur. Commodore Napier will also 
receive some highly honourable testimonial of the approbation of the Sovereign, 
for his bravery in the same service.— Globe. 

The Bishop of Durham has accepted the office of patron of the Sunder- 
land Literary and Philosophical Scciety, vacaut by the death of the Earl of 
Durham. 

Clifton Suspension-Bridge is approaching to its completion. The massive 
‘platform on the Leigh side is now surmounted with a tower to correspond with 
the one on the Clifton Rocks, and is ready for the chains, which, after passing 
over the top of each of these towers will be sunk a great distance in the rocks 
and firmly fastened for security. 

It is rumoured that a squadron of Prince Albert's Hussars are about to leave 
the Brighton Barracks for Wales, where fresh disturbances have been apprehend- 
ed. We believe that the squadron will be under the command of Captain Jones 
and Captain Douglas, and that they have orders to hold themselves in readiness 
to marcn.— Brighion Gazette. 

A new Musket.—The French papers give an account of experiments which 
have been making at Saint-Etienne with a new musket, the invention of M. 
Philippe Mathieu. These muskets, called fusils a six coups, have, neverthe- 
less, but a single barrel and a single lock. In form, they differ little from the 
common musket ; the most perfect of which has, it is said, no advantage over 
them either in beauty or lightness. Their direction is more sure, and their dan- 
ger to the bearer less. The six discharges are independent of each other ; so 
that one, or more, may be made—and supplied by reloading separately—or the 
whole six charges may be fired off, one after the other, and with surprising rapi- 
dity. One of these new muskets fired 8,000 charges, without effecting the 
slightest derangement of any part of the instrument. 

The celebrated seat of the Earls of Mansfield is now giving employment 
to a vast number of workmen, in consequence of the dry-rot having taken pos- 
session of the building, and many months will elapse before it is in a habitable 
state. 

A grand dinner was lately given at the British Embassy, Constantinople, to 
Colonel Hodges; and at dessert the banner taken from Ibrahim Pasha was dis- 

layed, and numerous toasts drunk to the success of the British arms. Lord 

onsonby, accompanied by his entire Legation, proceeded to the Imperial Pa- 
lace to present to the Sultan Colonel Hodges; who delivered into the hands of 
his Highness the colours of the Egyptian Generalissimo. Abdul Medjid confer- 
red onthe Colonel the rank of General, and gave him besides a rich decoration. 
Captain Todd, the commander of an Ottoman steamer, and Admiral Walker, 
were appointed Beys; and decorations, set in diamonds,were forwarded to Admi- 
ral Stopford and General Smith. 

The Government has entered into a contract to have the mails carried between 
Montreal and Toronto by steam, commencing on the Ist of May next. A letter 
will then go between Toronto and Quebec in three days, whereas now it is seven. 
A government steam-boat also, of 200 horse- power, will be ready next year, 
which can go between Montreal and Halifax, and, if necessary, cross the Atlan- 
tic.— Colonial Gazette. 

Administration to the effects of the Princess Augusta was granted on Saturday 
week, by the Prerogative Court, to the Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge. The 
effects were sworn to be under £30,000, and a stamp-duty of £600 was paid 
upon the letters of administration. 


The election of a Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow took place on 
the 16th. The candidates were the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Bread- 
albane, and Sir A. P. Cooper. ‘The Marquis was returned by a large majority ; 
the numbers being—for the Marquis of Breadalbane, 250; Sir Astley Cooper, 
111; the Duke of Wellington, 105. The Duke was brought forward, against 
his consent, by the Conservatives ; the Liberals supported the Marquis ; and the 
medical students gave their support to Sir Astley. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council of the city of London, on 
Monday, a Committee was appointed to prepare addresses to the Queen, Prince 
Albert, and the Duchess of Kent, on the occasion of the birth of a Princess. 
Yesterday addresses were adopted by the Court of Aldermen. 

The flag of Lord Exmouth, which was supposed to have been destroyed, with 
other valuable relics,in the conflagration at the dockyard, has been discovered on 
board a barge, where it was thrown with other things during the confusion.— 
Plymouth Journal. 

Advices from Venice of the 10th state that the Duchess of Cambridge, her 
son, and daughters, were treated with the greatest distinction by the Aus- 
trian government. Count de Spaur, the Governor, generally accompanied 
them in their visits to the monuments, and establishments of that city. 

We understand the Earl of Denbigh has let Newnham Faddocks to the 
ex-king of Spain (Joseph Bonaparte) at the rent of £1000 per annum. 

The Prince and Princess of Capua, travelling under the title of the Count 
and Countess of Giarra, arrived at Paris on Monday, 23d Nov. 

Admiral Sir Davidge Gould is the only surviving captain who was present 
at the battle of the Nile. Sir Davidge commanded the Audacious on the me- 
morable occasion, and also the Bedford, one of the few ships in Lord Hothain’s 
action. He was also lieutenant of the Marlborough in Lord Rodney's victory 
of the 12 April. . 





is about to be published, edited by his son, Mr. Thomae Dibdin. A memoir of the 
author will be gives, and the whole work illustrated by George Cruikshank and 


Alfred Crowguill. 





Vavieties. 


Charity.—“ I fear,” said a country curate to his flock, “ when I explained 
to you, in my last charity sermon, that philanthropy was the love of our spe- 
cies, you must have misunderstood me to say specie, which may account for the 
smallness of the collection. You will prove, 1 hope, by your present contribu- 
tion, that you are no longer labouring under the same mistake." 

A notorious sharper, having observed that there was no knowing one’s friends 
till they were tried, was asked if most of his had not been tried. 

Ar’nt that ere Boz a tip-top feller? 
Lots writes well ; but he writes Well-er. 
IMPROMPTU TOAST. 
Here’s to the Princess—caress her ; 
May disloyalty never distress her! 
Let this bumper evince 
Our love for the Prince, 
And this, for the Queen—God bless her. 

Garrick having a green-room wrangle with Mrs. Clive, after listening to all 
she had to say, replied, ‘‘ Madam, | have heard of tartar, and brimstone, and 
know the effects of both ; but you are the cream of one, and the flower of the 
other.” 


A Predicament.—Cromwell’s youngest daughter— married to Robert Rich,and 
again, on his decease, to Sir John Kussell—a.lively young lady, is said to have 
brought one of the least dignified of her numerous suitors in the following predi- 
cament :—** But the most notable suitor of Frances Cromwell was Jerry White, 
the Protector’s facetious chaplain. ‘There is some doubt whether the joyous 
lady were merely amusing herself with the amorous protestations of the reverend 

uritan, or whether she was actually infected by him with the tender passion. 

hat Cromwell entertained some anxious doubts on the subject, is evidert 
from his causing them to be carefully watched by one of his own spies. The 
person thus employed oue day huriied into the Protector's presence, with the in- 
formation that the Lady Frances and his spiritual adviser were together in the 
private apartinent of the lady. Cromwell hastened on the spot, and, unluckily 
for the parties, discovered Jerry on his knees, kissing his daughter's hand. De- 
manding angrily the meaning of such a posture, ‘ May it please your Highness,’ 
said Jerry, with admirable presence of mind, ‘I have a long time courted that 
young gentlewoman there, my lady’s woman, and cannot prevail ; I was, there- 
fore, humbly praying her ladyship to intercede for me’ The Protector turned to 
the waiting-maid, and demanded the reason of her obduracy. As she was far 
from being displeased with the opening prospect of improving her condition, she 
answered, with a courtesy, thatif Mr. White intended the honour she had no 
wish to oppose him. Cromwell, in his prompt way, instantly sent fur a clergy- 
man, and, as it was too late for Jerry to recede, they were actually married on 
the spot! The Protector sweetened the dose to his chaplain by presenting the 
bride with a dowry of £100. Oldmixon, who was acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. 
White, heard the anecdote related in the presence of them both. ‘The lady, he 
says, frankly admitted thet there was something in it. The hero of this amusing 
tale was in person extremely handsome.” —Jesse's Memoirs uf the Court of Eng- 
land. 

Preaching.—The facetious Duke of Wharton, in a speech in the House of 
Lords, happened to introduce a scripture story ; a reverend bishop, who sat at 
his elbow, pulled him by the sleeve, and said, ‘* When will your grace have 
done preaching!” to whick the duke replied, ‘* When I am made a bishop, my 
lord !” 

IMPORTANCE OF THE REAR RANK. 
Question. 

Says a man in the front to a man in the rear, 
“Hold your peace with your insolent chat, 
You cowardly dog, what's the use cf you here, 

They might as well give a gun to cat.” 
Answer. 
‘You pretend not to know what's the use of us here, 
They know it who give us our pay, 
Such heroes as us, sir, are clapt in the rear, 
To prevent you from running away.” 

An Expensive Error.—The following curious anecdote regarding the patron- 
age by George IV. of the Royal Society of t.iterature, founded in 1820, is re- 
lated in Harford’s life of Bishop Burgess :—* It is a curious fact which his 
Majesty George !V. himself mentioned with a smile to the present Dean of Sa- 
lisbury, that the Bishop, from a misconception of his meaning, at their first in 


he had intended only as a donation to the Society at its onset, while his anoual 


his zeal, had immediately proclaimed the King’s munificence, and Fame, through 
the medium of the press, had alinost as quickly trumpeted it with ber burdred 
tongues throughout the country, there was no retreat, and the King not ouly 
cheerfully acquiesced, but amused himself with the incident.’’ 








BRANCH OF THE ALBION AT LIVERPOOL. 

The improvements in Steam Navigation, and the greatly increased number of 
Steain vessels running between the British Empire and this Continent, cannot 
fail to enlarge exceedingly the relations between those countries, and to render 
intelligence interesting upon an increased number of subjects. Taking all this 


} 
| 
into consideration, and being anxiously desirous to contribute to the utmost to | 
wards the information of vir readers, on these matters, we have made arrange- 
ments at very considerabl¢ expense, which we trast will answer the end effec- | 
tually. 
This Journal being published weekly, it must necessarily happen,occasionally, | 
that we should be late in publishing the Foreign Intelligence brought by the | 
Steam Vessels between oir regutar days of publication. To obviate this, we 
have fixed a Baancu of this establishment at Liverpool, at which place a paper 
will be printed, on each dey of sailing of the Steam Packets from that port, and 
at the latest possible moment, for forwarding by the Steam Packets from other 
ports ; containing the very latest intelligence on all subjects that can be of in- 
terest to either the Ametican or the British reader on this side of the Atlantic. 
In particular we would say that the contents will consist of all that regards 
the money market and mpnetary matters, the state of American and _ princi- 
pal European Stocks and Securities, exchanges, and monetary facilities ; the 
Cotton, Tobacco, and otter markets for American produce ; the mauufocturing 


and other trades of Great Britain ; Parliamentary and political proceedings ; latest 


London Gazettes ; Foreign transactions and events, public affairs ; remarkable cir- 
cumstances, &c. &c.; thus making the paper a compendium of all that is va- 
luable and interesting asmews, ready to be forwarded in every direction at the | 
earliest moment after it & landed upon these shores. 

We shall always avail purselves of Mr. Cunard's Steamers, and the Papers | 
for the Lower Provinces will be landed at Halifax and Boston by those steam- 
ers, except we have more immediate means of communication. The Colonial 
Shipping Intelligence and Colonial markets will receive minute attention 

We trust our readers wil perceive the importance of this arrangement, which 
is made entirely with a view to their accommodation. To render it such at the | 





The Duchy of Cornwall.—The establishment of the Duchy of Cornwall is to 
be immediately consolidated with the woods and forests, aud placed under the | 
able management of the commissioners of the land revenues. This alteration | 
will, we understand, lead to the abolition of several sinecure offices, particularly | 
that of Lord Warden, now held by the Marquess of Hertford 

The poetical remains of the lamented Lady Flora Hastings are about to be 
given to the public under the superintendence of Dr. Moir. 

Madame Laffarge —We learn from Limoges that the new trial of Madame 
Laffarge for the robbery of the diamonds will .not be brought on till after the 
Court of Cassation has delivered its decree on the appeal against the sentence 
of the Court of Assizes. 

Madame Gorton, the singer, who had retired to Spaia after the failure of the 
attempt of Prince Louis Napoleon at Boulogne, returned to Paris on Saturday. 

Important Invention —Mr. Hullmandel, who has already done much to im- 
= lithograph, has invented a new mode of producing pictorial effects on 

ithographic stone, by tints, washed with a brush, which yield impressions so 
perfectly resembling the original sketch that the difference is not discernible 

It is sometimes best to assymea bold tone, as the Romans threw loaves of 
bread, when starving, into the camp of the Gauls, for proof how sumptuously 
they fared. 

According to the old German custom, the sons were to walk to church after | 
their father, but the daughters before their mother, to show that her eve should | 
never be off them. ; 


A collection of the most popular songs of the late celebrated Charles Dibdin 


| the low rate of two dollars per annum, and to non-subscribers to this Journal at 





least possible expense the paper will be furnished to A/bion Subscribers at | 


four dollars per annum,payable in advance. The plan willbe in operat.on early in | 
the ensuing year. 

Persons wishing to become subscribers to this work will have the goodness 
to notify such intention without delay, so that the necessary orders may be given, | 
to commence with the beginning of the series. 


If, in places where small billsdo not circulate, it be inconvenient to remit two 


doilars, orders for the paper from our present subscribers will be respected with- 


out such remittance. Non-subscribers to the Albion who may wish to order ihe 


new paper separately or in conjunction with the Albion, may remit five de llars | 
on account. 

Subscribers in the West Inlits and in South America can have the new paper 
forwarded to them direct from Liverpool by signifying their wishes to that ef- 
fect. : 

We cannot avoid again anticipating the approbation of our subscribers for this | 
novel effort to put before them the latest and most authentic intelligence from the 
old world at the earliest possible moment after its arrival in this country. 7 elow 
price at which we charge the hew paper is a sufficient indication that gain Is not $0 
much our object as gratification to our readers. Forthe annnal sum of ergs 
dollars the Alhion and its Plates, together with an English paper by ever 
steamer, may be obtained, which in this era of cheap publications must be duly 
appreciated 





terview, committed the King as an annual subscriber of £1000, a sum which | 


subscription was to have been limited to £100. As, however, his Lordshi;, | 


| 
' 
| 
- | take the highe+t stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
| 











January 2, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tn our last we anpounced our intention of issving to our subscribers two 
in the course of the ensuing year, the subjects being the Duke of Wellington, 
and Windsor Castle. 

It has occurred to us that it might be acceptable to our readers, if we were to 
select an American subject for one of our prints. This would seem to be but 
fair to our namerous American subscribers, as most of our previous plates have 
consisted of English subjects ; we have accordingly determined upon adopting 
this course. 

Consistently with this determination, and with our most careful endeavour to 
| Present that which shall be equally acceptable to all, we_purpose to offer in 
| due course the portrait of Wasnineron. 

The events of the Revolution have now become matter of history, and are 
| too far removed from the present time to allow of the continuance of hostile 

feelings on either side. The one great nation has become two—the indepen- 
| dence of the offspring has been acknowledged by the parent, and they meet 
| upon the great theatre of the world on ‘erms of equality and friendship. Situated 
| as they are, they have a mutual interest in promoting each other's prosperity ;— 
by peace they gain every thing, by war they lose all. The interests of no two 
nations upon the globe are so intimately blended, and it is impossible to injure 
one without inflicting a blow upon the other. In blood, in language, in laws and 
| institutions, the two people are still one, and the only difference that the philo- 
sophic philanthropist can discover between them is, that the government of one 
is at London and the other at Washington. 

Such being the relative position of the two countries it behoves every virtuous 
' citizen of both to promote and inculcate to the best of his abilities, peace, har- 

mony, and reciprocal good will. 

In our humble labors, which have now continued upwards of eighteen years, it 
| hasever been our aim to cherish and promote these sentiments, and we think 
that the offering we now design to present to our American frierds, will be con- 
ducive to the same end. The plate will be produced as soon as practicable, and 
will be superior in execution to any that we have yet offered to our readers. 

*,* Will our exchange papers have the goodness to copy this notice ? 











TEAMBOAT Coburg, on Lake Ontario, for sale.-—Public notice is hereby given that 
the Steamhoat Coburg, propelled by two low pressure Engines of 50 horse power 
each, in good order, with furniture, &c., &c., will Be sold by public auction, (if not pre- 
viously disposed of) on Monday, the first day of February next, at 12 o'clock, as she 
now lies at Brown’s wharf. 
By order of the Committee, 
DAVID M. PATPRSON, Secretary. 
Toronto, Upper Canada, Nov. 9, 1840, nov21-10t. 


| R. WALLACE, Uculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from still 10 Aj 
} M. and 5 till six P. M. 
| From the Report,in the London Athenaeum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
‘* Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
| eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, caleulated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘* One of the most important results of 
| Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
| Supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
, therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 
| From Professor Knight, Yale College. ** He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obseure points in the physiology of vision.” 
From Professor Macneven, New York. *“ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my Own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m,. 


D*. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in Wars 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
. Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott. will be ta attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. 
The poor to enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. - 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Aug!-tf. 


TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House ; where the 
will constanily keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best Londen manufac- 
| ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description. of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
feel confident that tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 
passed. oct 17-3m. 























R. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 
for SHAKP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, snd de- 


| vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery... He has like- 


wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination (orming this invaluable external remedy is based on 
philosophical princip'es, and is free from every thing in the most remote Mp allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its Composition, It 1s ¢ estined to 


ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for inthis distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface. although possessing such extiaordinary powers. | 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the various cutaneous and nuscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, Viz: 
: Wo 1], Plain! In cases of Gout, + were Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External! Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, ¢ ors, and tender feet. 

No.2, Camphorated! In Rhewnatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains, 
No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Uleers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamic! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No.5, Sulphurated ! In Sait Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &¢ 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butisa_ more powerful pre- 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 57 1-2 cents, $150 and 
3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 





A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wallist., besement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
A. Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Sevars, has constantly on hand a general assort- 
mentof the various noted Braads, sizesand qualities of Segars. Also,a general as- 
sortment of every article m the smoking line, comprising pipes, tubes, &e. 5 also, Ger- 
inan, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Suufl Boxes, and the celebrated 
Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 
sale and Retail. sep26-tf, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
[1E Ships of this Line will continue their departure from New York on the Ist, and 
will sail from Havre on the 24th of each month during “Prom Hi thus :— 
Fiom New York J avre 
Ist Jan. May anc Sept. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 24th Feb.,.June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 24th March July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov Oneida, J. Funk, master 24th April, Aug ,and Dec. 
ist Ape. Avg. and Dee. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 24th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of canin passage 1s $100. Passengers will be po 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the : me ype free a ry other than the expen- 
2s actually . > the ‘or freight or passage. app Oo 
ses actually inc eg Of re Ay acenta He. "| Tortne Suildine, New York. 
; ‘ . RONNEFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 
‘Glue Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the siipsto sueceed each other in the following order, viz :— 





. vans. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

Ships Capt: y y 

ee | | York. Liverpool. 

} e . a I 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, july 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, ” Higgins, \ ~ae =i 13,Sept 1, Jan. 1, Muy 1 
New York lw c. Barstow,| “ 19, “ 19, edie. . Wks 7, * oe 
Roscius ‘ |J. Collins, oe tt ee . “ 13, “ 13, “ 13 
Cambridge 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) © B Z = ‘ S 
’ 4 ia 9 ‘ i 4 “ 7 o ¢, ‘ ‘ 

Inaependence, |Wortinan, Pe DE. Ys ilo oT wen * n . 
Sheffield F.P Allen, 13, ’ siOct. 1, Feb 1, ine 
Oxford . J. Rathbone, “10, ¢* 10, + 19 7 7 . 7 
Siddons |N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “ 9 “ 18, “ 13, “ 13 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1; May y " 28° “ 5" “ 5 

. H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “  _ 7, a A 5, 
yo JS Thompson, } 4 13, “ , « 13,Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columus, |Cropper, Re Se FR Be ee. vy ry 7 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ‘a et 2? CUD, 13 
Soh America, |Balley, ‘Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, “ 7 “ 7, “ 1 * $5 “« 9, 25 


A ’ 
rhited States, |J.G. Fisher, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 13/Dec. 1, april 1, Avg. 
England, iB. L. Waite, “19, * 1, van. RE a. ly Ps 7 
Garnck, |A. S. Palmer, ‘eg, * @& «om 18, * 43, 13 
Evrope, lA. ©. Marshall. Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July i\ 1 JG, 2' 18), © 60 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with el.yant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpoo! to New York at 35 guineas, including wiues, stores, auc bedding. 
Naither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages vent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Acents for ships Oxford, North America, Lurope, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney, and Cembridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
: BARING, BROTHERS & “o., Liverpool. 
Agents tor ships Patrick Heary, Virginian. Sheffirld, and | nited States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N : 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st. ™ Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st.. Liverpoot. 
is ships “ius, Siddons, Sheridan, end Garrick, 
Agen'sfor ships Rosciu n herid sot COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpo 














